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- 6 Kana Wheat 


e MINUTE MAN 
e RED DRAGON 
e MERLIN 


cna Wheat 


e ROYAL PRANCER 
e GOLDEN PRANCER 
e WHITE PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 
e BETSY ROSS 


e TOPMOST 
e SPARKLING JEWEL 
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Your pans don't change their size from season to season. 
Come winter or summer, you know they'll stay the same 
... Pillsbury’s Bakery Patents are as changeless as that 
in quality. All year and every year, each 

of them remains true to its own character. 

This unvarying quality, maintained by 

fot —Tot-1-) (1-1 (od ole) dot Co) ammo) elt ce) MMMMet-t-l0 bet) 


you of faultless performance always. 


PILLSBURY'’S Sit, 
BAKERY PATENT FLOURS 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. %,." 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. “Ste 


oe 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 


in OUR TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS 














Experience 


Experience is a hard-working commodity in 
the Jones-Hettelsater organization. It plays a 
part in every job we do—the fruit of 27 years as 
the leading designers and builders for the Ameri- 
can milling and grain industries. 


If you are planning to build a new plant or bring 
an old one up to date, you will want a liberal 
mixture of this priceless experience in every 
phase of engineering and building. 3 


And you can get it from Jones-Hettelsater en- 
gineers, who can help you with sound, stimulat- 
ing ideas on economy of operation and efficiency 


of design. 


R ONES Fines ( cniivictiin Company 











Designers and ‘Builders for Willers and the American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 
WHITE SWAN 














—Ideal Bakery Flours — 








Carefully milled from preferred country run wheats, selected 
for better baking qualities, these three ideal bakery flours 


are guaranteed to produce fine bread. You can rely on 


their uniformity and quality every day. Every painstaking 


step in production control is taken to give you this 


assurance of constant dependability. 





ALVA ROLLER 











(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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The extra values of TOWN CRIER qual- 


ity are appreciated more than ever these 
days when bread production costs are on 
the upswing. The fine loaf of bread that 
TOWN CRIER can produce is fully matched 
by the production economies of good yield 
and smooth baking performance. 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLI ie CO, 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _ Daily Flour Capacity: 1 2,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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THE 


WM KELLY 
MILLING | 


\ COMPANY 


No flour, regardless of make, is milled with greater care and skill than KELLY’S 
FAMOUS. The proven baking merits of this superior flour throughout many 
years is our pledge to you that KELLY’S FAMOUS will always be the equal of the 
best flour you can buy. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 

of 

W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS H 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 y 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. ; Domestic and Export PF 

A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of ‘. 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other re 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 3 

We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor . 
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CORPORATION 


Pe] BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











The BARNETT & RECORD CO. J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * £2" 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS ‘ 


oe 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. | 


























BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska . 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 


Sioux City, Iowa Six States 
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Ir TAKES the deft touch of a craftsman, 


combined with modern baking science, to produce today’s baked 


specialties with outstanding quality appeal. 
And modern bakers find in LARABEE “SPECIAL PURPOSE” Soft Flours the 
ideal basis for their uniform quality production. 

Specially milled from selected wheat blends—and laboratory controlled 
every step of the way from wheat field to bakery— these “SPECIAL PURPOSE” 
flours are your assurance of better baking results the year ’round. 

Ask the LARABEE representative about 


their special baking qualities that meet your 


particular baking needs. THE LARABEE FLOUR 
MILLS COMPANY 


LARABEE “Special Purpose” F ceves KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


(For Cakes, Pastries, Cookies, Biscuits and Crackers) DIVISION OF 


we aray raray | COMMANDER-LARABEE 
DIXIE DREAM MILLING COMPANY 
HONEY QUEEN General Offices » MINNEAPOLIS 
SWEET DOUGH THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. « Kansas City 


CLINTON PRIDE BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP. « Buffalo 
GOLDEN VALLEY 
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ISMERTA 


‘ee will be no let down in your 
bread quality if you’re an ISMERTA 
user. The fine-textured tasty loaves 
made with ISMERTA are a perfect 
reflection of ISMERTA’S superior 
quality. 

... and a reflection, too, of the care- 
ful choosing of better baking wheats, 
the skillful milling and the constant 
quality control that assure uniform, de- 
pendable baking. results. 


When you buy ISMERTA you can be 
sure that you are upholding the 
quality of your bread and that 
ISMERTA will never let you 

down. 








THE IsmeRT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 2% 
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Curbs Get Sub-Committee OK 





February Flour 
Exports Rise to 
7,900,000 Sacks 


Washington, D. C.—Exports of 
United States flour continued to in- 
crease in February, according to data 
released by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. For that month, the exports 
totaled 7,900,000 sacks, as compared 
with 6,500,000 in January. The total 
of 14,400,000 sacks for both January 
and February was 73% above the 
8,300,000 sacks exported in the same 
two months of 1946. On the other 
hand, exports of wheat were 23,900,- 
000 bus, or about one half of the 
46,200,000 bus exported during Jan- 
uary and February, 1946. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FATS AND OILS SITUATION 
STUDIED BY HOUSE GROUP 


Washington, D. C.—Representative 
Andresen’s special House subcommit- 
tee investigating food shortages has 
completed its schedule of executive 
session hearings into the fats and oils 
situation, it has been learned. 

The group is now engaged in an- 
alyzing the material uncovered in 
these sessions preparatory to issuing 
a report to Congress. It is not yet 
known when this report will be issued, 
and members of the subcommittee 


have declined to forecast on the na- 

ture of their findings. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The -Board of 

Directors of General Mills, Inc., 

April 28 declared quarterly: dividend 

of $0.84375 per share on General Mills 

3%% cumulative convertible pre- 

ferred stock, payable June 1, 1947, 

to stockholders of record May 9, 1947. 

This is the seventh consecutive quar- 

terly dividend on General Mills’, re- 

cently issued 338% preferred stock. 
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FLOUR AND GRAIN ALLOCATIONS 
ANOTHER YEAR IF BILL PASSES 


Export Millers Urge Controls on Wheat — Grain Group 
Recommends Private Handling of Export Procure- 
ment—Agencies Cite Value of Allocation Controls 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





France, Eire, Martinique Get 
New April-May Flour Quotas 


Washington, D. C,—The United 
States Department of Agriculture on 
April 25, announced the following 
supplemental export allocations for 
commercial procurement: 

Martinique—5,250 long tons of 
flour (wheat equivalent) for April 
shipment. 

Continental France— 36,000 long 
tons of flour (wheat equivalent) and 
5,000 long tons of corn for seed pur- 
poses, both for May shipment. 

Eire—9,790 long tons -of flour 
(wheat equivalent) for May ship- 
ment. 

The allocation to Eire followed a 
recent plea by Rep. John W. McCor- 
mack (D., Mass.) for additional 
wheat to that country to tide it over 


until the fall harvest. The French 
allocation was only a fraction of the 
emergency May-June request for 300,- 
000 tons made by that country just 
recently. 

Officials of the USDA said the sup- 
plemental allocations granted April 
25 do not represent a reversal of 
policy, since no raw wheat was al- 
located and the amounts of flour in- 
volved are too small to have an ef- 
fect on the over-all supply situation. 

Not long ago, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation had indicated that 
it would make no additional export 
allocations for the current quarter 
because present projected shipments 
are at maximum levels within the 
limits of transportation facilities and 
supplies. 





Belgium, Holland, Italy, Norway, 
Portugal, Greece, Eire Buy Flour 


An additional allocation for France, 
issued April 25, is the major item of 
current interest in the export flour 
market, following moderately large 
sales last week to Belgium and scat- 
tered bookings to Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Greece and 
Ireland. 

France was expected to buy this 
week. The French extra allocation 
amounted to about 635,000 sacks, 
with an additional 91,500 sacks be- 
ing assigned to Martinique in the 
French West Indies, an allotment 
which was quickly purchased. 

An extra allotment of. 172,000 
sacks to Ireland, for May shipment 
also has been purchased. Moderate 
quantities were taken by the Por- 
tuguese buyers for June. Some of the 
Portuguese quota already had been 
filled early in April. ‘ 

Norway purchased a lot of around 
1,000 tons for June shipment, com- 


a 


pleting that country’s buying, the 
rest of which had been done previous- 
ly. 

Belgium bought considerable flour 
last week, filling its June quota of 
422,000 sacks. Some sales were made 
at the equivalent of $6.03, Gulf, for 
80% flour, May shipment, and $5.75 
to $5.85 for June shipment. Early 
this week, Belgium bought flour on a 
basis of $6 Gulf and $6.20 New York. 

Buying on the May allotment to 
Greece also was reported, but that 
nation still was seeking offers this 
week. Booking of Italian clears al- 
loted for May evidently was fully 
completed, although it appears likely 
that some of the sales have yet to be 
covered by exporters. 

How long parts of these quotas 
sometimes remain unfilled was em- 
phasized by some inquiries from 
British importers for clears this week, 
seeking bookings on a basis of $6, 





PMA Flour Takings 767,000 Sacks 


_ Washington, D. C.—Flour purchases by the Production and Marketing 
Administration in the period April 21-25, inclusive, amounted to 767,000 
Sacks, bringing the cumulative total since July 1, 1946, up to approximately 
27,000,000 sacks. During the April 21-25 period, the agency also purchased 
1,843,334 bus of barley, 3,405,000 bus of corn and 350,000 bus of oats. No 


Wheat was bought. 


Since July 1, 1946, the PMA has purchased 155,108,845 


bus of wheat, 68,084,046 bus of corn, 15,640,495 bus of barley, 7,761,500 ‘bus 
of oats and 2,375,000 bus of grain sorghums. All of the purchases have been 


made to fill export allocations. 


Eastern Seaboard, including 1% com- 
mission, for May-June shipment, a 
basis which figured below the going 
market for clears by more than 20c. 

India again sought 80% flour early 
last week, for May delivery, in the 
amount of around 11,000 long tons, 
wheat equivalent, f.a.s.. New York. 
Indian buyers have complained about 
prices being too high. 

Cuban bookings made last week 
mostly represented flour that had 
been sold some time ago before li- 
censes were reimposed. Some mills 
were informed vf the amount of their 
allotments under the emergency 
Brazilian allocation, but the licenses 
are not yet in hand. 

The export transactions with some 
countries are being complicated, mill- 
ers say, by many-sided deals. The 
foreign missions in some instances 
are not dealing direct with mills. In- 
stead, they are going through ex- 
porters, who in turn are dealing with 
grain houses, brokers and other 
handlers. This causes the foreign 
business to show up in several places 
and makes it difficult to know when 
the full commitments have finally 
reached the claimant countries. 

Canadian mills report that demand 
from Far Eastern countries for flour 
of any kind continues very heavy. 
Exporters at Vancouver say that they 
have been unable to get the neces- 
sary permits from the Canadian 
Wheat Board for Chinese and Philip- 


(Continued on page 37) 


Washington, D. C.—The sub-com- 
mittee of the House Armed Services 
Committee has decided to report 
favorably to the full committee on 
HR-3049, which would extend ex- 
port control authority on grains and 
flour from June 30, 1947 to June 30, 
1948. The sub-committee report fol- 
lowed extensive hearings conducted 
last week, which brought testimony 
from top ranking government officials 
and statements from the grain and 
milling industries. 

The sub-committee favorable re- 
port will be given to the full House 
Armed Services Committee at its 
next session, and, if as expected, the 
committee concurs with its sub-com- 
mittee, the committee will ask a rule 
to bring the measure to the House 
floor for discussion. On the Senate 
side, the Judiciary Committee has 
export legislation pending, but has 
not scheduled hearings. 


FMEA Favors Controls 

Speaking for the export flour mill- 
ers, Martin Smith, general manager 
of the Flour Millers Export Associa- 
tion, urged that export controls over 
wheat be continued. He told the com- 
mittee that if export restrictions on 
wheat were halted the flour export 
business “would fly out the window.” 
Mr. Smith admitted that foreign buy- 
ers preferred wheat and would do 
their own milling. 

The highlight of the testimony 
from government sources came from 
Norris E. Dodd, Undersecretary of 
Agriculture, who stated that the over- 
seas requirements for domestic grains 
in the crop year 1947-48 will be as 
large or larger than the 500,000,000 
bus which will have been exported 
by the end of the current crop year. - 

Observers at the hearing comment- 
ed on the apparent difference of opin- 
ion between Mr. Dodd and his boss, 
Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, who at a recent session 
of the House Agriculture Committee, 
remarked that with the harvest of 
new crop wheat, the price might fall 
to $2 bu. These observers found it 
difficult to reconcile the opinion of 
the secretary with the statement of 
his chief aide if foreign demand is to 
remain at the levels officially noted 
by Mr. Dodd in his testimony before 
the armed services group. 

Not only did Mr. Dodd indicate a 
larger export of domestic grains in 
the forthcoming crop year, but he 
pointed up this comment with a 
statement that foreign demand will 
exceed the amount of farm supplies 
which the U. S. can safely export. 
World shortages, he stated, will be 
as serious in 1947-48 as they have 
been this year. 


Controls Protect U. 8S. 


Export controls, as Mr. Dodd sees 
them, are a protection for the do- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Wheat Stocks 7% Below Year Ago 





APRIL 1 HOLDINGS IN ALL POSITIONS 
PLACED AT 310,000,000 BUS BY BAE 


Disappearance Between Jan. 1 and April 1 Amounted to 333,000,000 
Bus—Usage Since Start of Crop Year 946,000,000—Much 
Less Fed—Millings, Exports Up 


Washington, D. C.—Total wheat 
stocks in all positions as of April 1 
amounted to about 310,000,000 bus, 
the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reported in its April 
25 official estimate. Of this total, the 
bureau estimates that about 140,000,- 
000 remained on farms; 61,500,000 
bus were in interior mills, elevators 
and warehouses, and 72,500,000 bus 
were at merchant mills. 

Also included in the total were 
about 33,000,000 bus in commercial 
stocks at terminals, reported by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, and about 3,000,000 bus 
owned by Commodity Credit Corp. in 
transit. No estimate is made of other 
wheat in transit. Other wheat owned 
by the CCC is included in the esti- 
mates by positions. The off-farm 
portion of the total is 170,000,000 bus, 
compared with 134,000,000 a year ago, 
and about 325,000,000 bus on April 1 
of either 1944 or 1945. 

These April 1 stocks in all posi- 
tions are about 7% smaller than a 
year ago and the smallest for the 
date since 1937. While far below the 
peak of 896,000,000 bus on April 1, 
1943, they are well above April 1 
stocks in 1935, 1936 and 1937 when 
production and stocks were relatively 
small because of recurring drouth. 
The lowest April 1 stocks on record 
were 211,000,000 bus in 1937. 

Stocks at interior mills and eleva- 
tors, while larger than a year ago, 
are relatively small, being less than 
half as large as on April 1, 1945. 
Commercial stocks at terminals are 


the ‘smallest of record for April 1. 
Merchant mills have more wheat than 
a year ago, but less on hand than 
usual on April 1. While more than 
63% of all farm stocks are in the 
five states of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and Mon- 
tana, off-farm stocks are much more 
widely distributed from coast to coast 
and near processing points. 


Disappearance Heavy 
Disappearance of wheat from these 
positions during the quarter Jan. 1 





Detailed stocks of wheat in all positions 
April 1 with comparisons with other given 
dates are here shown (000’s omitted): 

Apri. 1, Jan. 1, Apri. 1, Apri. 1, 

1947 1947 *1946 1945 

Mer. mills .. 72,605 97,069 55,899 78,788 
Int. M. & E. 61,443 118,999 37,476 130,386 


Visible ...... 32,838 56,256 34,317 99,644 
On farms .. 139,855 366,255 198,481 238,385 
COO nccssces 2,903 4,404 6,961 15,770 

Total ..... 309,644 642,983 333,134 562,974 


*Unrevised except as to farm stocks and 
total. J 

Location of United States wheat stocks 
April 1 and their aggregate are here shown 
for a series of years (000’s omitted): 


On Int. M. *Mer. 
Farms & Elev. Visible Mills tTotal 
1947 ..139,855 61,443 32,838 72,605 309,644 
1946 ..198,481 37,476 34,317 55,899 333,134 
1945 ..238,386 130,386 99,644 78,788 562,974 
1944 ..219,679 66,535 123,700 96,388 544,817 
1943. .326,327 176,591 212,131 123,455 901,216 
1942 ..269,145 181,451 240,237 122,461 813,294 
1941 ..193,244 134,237 143,389 76,675 547,545 
1940 ..153,766 83,750 105,402 94,985 437,893 
1939 ..188,408 91,800 82,687 82,481 345,376 
1938 ..124,840 73,180 54,626 79,851 332,597 
1937 .. 71,462 39,308 36,847 65,983 213,600 
*Includes wheat stored for others and bu- 
reau of census figures raised to 100%, after 
eliminating duplications of mill-owned 
wheat in other positions. 
tIncludes 3,000,000 bus owned by CCC 
and stored in steel and wooden bins this 
year, against 7,000,000 a year ago, 15,770,- 
000 two years ago, and 38,515,000 in 1944. 








THE 1947 ALMANACK 


AGAIN THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK, statistical: and 

factual guide to the flour, grain, feed and baking industries, bows 
to the reader family of this journal. For nearly half a century such 
a compilation of business information has been made available 
annually as a part of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER’s program of “ex- 
tra-curricular” services to the trades with which the journal is 


associated. 


This year’s ALMANACK is presented as SECTION II of the current 


(April 29) issue of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 


It is mailed in 


the same wrapper that brings to readers SEcTION I of this issue, 
which contains all the customary features of THE NorTHWESTERN 


MILLER. 


All numbers of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER deserve preserva- 
tion for reference, but this particularly is true of SEcTION II of the 


ALMANACK NUMBER. 


It is a reference work unexampled in the 


field occupied by the industries this journal serves. 

Much statistical matter, notably on crops and exports of foreign 
countries, was unavailable during World War II, and some of the 
compilations of the United States government agencies were sus- 
pnded for security.reasons. Most of this data is now restored. 

Wartime and postwar governmental controls provided a vast 
quantity of subject matter for the ALMANACK, and the historical 
and factual recording of these regulations required great appropri- 
ation of space and expenditure of energy. Full texts of major gov- 
ernment orders affecting the flour, feed, grain and commercial bak- 
ing industries were published in the ALMaANacks of the war years, 
and the current edition contains a resume of the ending of those 


regulations. 


THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 
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to April 1, 1947, was about 333,000,- 
000 bus, compared with 350,000,000 
in the same period of 1946, about 
270,000,000 in 1945 and 273,000,000 
in 1944. From the supply of 1,256,- 
000,000 bus on July 1, 1946, about 
946,000,000 bus have disappeared from 
these storage positions. This nine- 
month disappearance is second only 
to the 1,055,000,000 bus in the nine 
months July 1, 1945, to April 1, 1946. 
Much less wheat has been fed in other 
recent years, but exports and mill- 
ings have continued at very high 
levels. 


Corn Stocks Large 


Stocks of corn and oats were rela- 
tively large, but stocks of barley and 
rye were the smallest in the five- 
year series of stocks in all positions 
on April 1. Farm holdings make up 
most of the total stocks of corn, oats 
and barley, but more rye was in off- 
farm positions than on farms. Of the 
1,376,000,000 bus of corn, only 82,- 


April 29, 1947 


000,000 bus were in off-farm storage. 
Of nearly 572,000,000 bus of oats, 
about 35,000,000 were off farms. Off 
the 111,000,000 bus of barley, about 
44,000,000 were in off-farm positions, 
but of 5,000,000 bus of. rye, about 
3,400,000 bus were off the farms. 

Current stocks of corn are 26% 
larger than a year ago and larger 
than on any other April 1 of record 
except in 1943, the first year of the 
five-year series. Oats stocks are 9% 
less than a year ago, but larger than 
on any other April 1 of record. Bar- 
ley stocks are virtually the same as 
a year ago, but only 59% as large 
as on April 1, 1944, the high point 
in the five-year series. Rye stocks 
are about two thirds as large as a 
year ago, about one fourth those of 
two. years ago and about one tenth 
of stocks on April 1, 1943. 


BREAD IS THE ‘STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN PRODUCTS INCOME 

Net income of $5,198,944 for the 
quarter ended March 31 has been re- 
ported by Corn Products Refining Co. 
and subsidiary companies. This is 
equal to $1.89 a common share, com- 
pared with a net loss of $1,068,470 
in the first quarter of last year. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORLD WHEAT PARLEY ENDS 
IN DISAGREEMENT ON PRICES 


Delegates Fail to Fix Price Suitable to Exporting, Import- 
ing Countries—Proposal Referred Back 
to International Wheat Council 


By H,. G. L. STRANGE 


Special Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


London, England—(By Cable).— 
The International Wheat Conference 
broke down April 23, after sitting 
five weeks, because of inability to fix 
a present and future price satisfac- 
tory to both exporting and import- 
ing countries. Great Britain and 
other importers want a low price 
while exporters want higher prices. 

The deadlock was a foregone con- 
clusion after the withdrawal of Ar- 
gentina from the conference during 
the first week of meetings. 


So ends once again, for the hun- 
dredth or more time in thousands of 
years, another attempt by political 
governments to control and set arti- 
ficially the price of the people’s food. 

The only comment can be: Will 
politicians never learn the simple les- 
son that man cannot foresee the fu- 
ture either of weather that makes 
supply or of the innumerable future 
factors that govern demand? Nor can 
man foresee the future value of 
money itself. 

Let us hope this will be the end of 
such futile and most expensive com- 
modity price-fixing conferences, at 
least in our time. 

v ¥ 


The conference started March 18, 
under bad omens. Argentina, one of 
the world’s four big exporters, de- 
clined to participate in any arrange- 
ment to control the price and direct 
the exports to allocated importers. 


The other 38 countries attending 
the meeting then continued to try to 
reach an agreement. The United 
States, Canada and Australia offered 
to accept a ceiling of $1.80 bu, but 
importing countries insisted on their 
inability to pay more than $1.55. 
Some of the importing nations, 


however, agreed that the exporting 
countries’ position is logical when 
world markets are quoting wheat at 
nearly $3 bu. Their efforts to convince 
other wheat buying nations finally 
failed. 


Tentative Proposal Framed 


The conference adopted a United 
States proposal to refer back to the 
International Wheat Council in 
Washington a tentative draft pro- 
posal framed during the five-week 
session. This action came after the 
United Kingdom and India, two of the 
biggest importers, had announced 
they would not sign the tentative 
long-term contract which had fixed a 
maximum price of $1.80 bu. 

The conference accepted unani- 
mously the United States proposal 
to send the document back to the 
International Council at the earliest 
possible date and invite other coun- 
tries not at present members to join 
the council and participate in future 
discussions. 

Delegates from Argentina, which 
earlier had declined to participate 
in price controls, attended the final 
plenary session as observers. 

The Canadian delegation, while not 
opposed to the draft, suggested that 
it should be further studied before 
signing it. 

Up to the last moment the United 
States delegation wanted the draft 
agreement prepared for signature by 
those countries which agreed to it, 
but finally accepted the view that, 
with Canada and the United Kingdom 
refusing to sign the document would 
be futile. 

After the conference was adjourned 
some delegates expressed the view 
that the divergences in prices and 
in the.duration of the proposed agree- 
ment would persist in the forthcom- 
ing discussions at the Washington 
Council. 
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April 29, 1947 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FEBRUARY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


COMPARES WELL WITH RECORD. 


Bureau of Census Reports Output of 24,700,000 Sacks for 
Month, Which Had Three Less Working Days Than 
January, When Record of 27,900,000 Sacks Was Set 


Washington, D, C.—Flour mills in 
the United States reported the pro- 
duction of 24,700,000 sacks of wheat 
flour in February, according to the 
Bureau of the Census in its “Facts for 
Industry,” released April 22. 

This production compares well with 
the record total of 27,900,000 sacks 
for January, which had three more 
working days than February. On a 
daily basis, the mills operated at a 
slightly higher rate of activity dur- 
ing February. 

Compared with February, 1946, 
production was down 3%. These fig- 
ures were reported by about 1,100 
mills which are believed to account 


_ for 98% of the current total wheat 


flour production in the United States, 
the Census Bureau release stated. 





FER RUARY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for February, 
1947, as reported by the Bureau of the 


Census, by states: Daily 
wheat 

Wheat Wheat flour 

No. ground flour cap., 

States mills bus sacks sacks 

000’s omitted 

Kansas .... 69 9,751 4,167 163,360 
Minnesota . 45 7,569 3,319 131,810 
New York . 33 5,695 2,478 118,400 
Missouri ... 50 5,069 2,170 96,500 
aes 30 4,177 1,794 75,130 
Washington. 15 2,237 987 38,630 
Iinois .... 32 2,847 1,224 63,130 
Oklahoma . 28 2,672 1,164 44,080 
Orr 63 1,768 752 48,100 
Nebraska .. 31 1,644 707 28,690 
Oregon .... 15 1,516 678 28,850 
Colorado .. 16 1,019 455 16,960 
RR 8 993 428 18,160 
California . 9 910 409 16,810 
Michigan .. 42 856 369 20,810 
Indiana ... 39 632 263 27,440 
N. Dakota. 10 879 383 16,960 
Tennessee .. 64 1,094 458 29,780 
Kentucky .. 72 769 - 320 23,110 
Montana .. 15 75L. - 329 17,250 
Virginia ... 100 734 310 24,600 
ree 20 678 304 12,480 
Penns'’vania 126 599 245 22,630 
Idaho ..... 14 460 | 202 8,810 
Wisconsin . 6 373 170 8,410 
N. Carolina. 60 440 186 17,800 
Maryland .. 24 271 116 9,010 
Georgia ... 9 149 63 3,250 
8. Carolina. 14 60 25 3,770 
W. Virginia 14 57 24 4,060 
Other states* 30 493 215 14,590 
Totals ..1,103 57,162 24,714 1,153,370 


‘Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 3; 
Connecticut, 1; Delaware, 7; District of 
Columbia, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 1; 
New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; New 
Mexico, 4; South Dakota, 5, and Wyoming, 4. 


The reporting mills ground 57,200,- 
000 bus of wheat in February, com- 
pared with 64,600,000 bus in January, 
a decrease of 11%. They produced 
491,000 short tons of offal, against 
556,000 tons in January. 

February wheat flour production 
showed a decrease from January in 
all of the large milling centers. The 
decrease amounted to 33% in Seattle- 
Tacoma, 20% in Buffalo, 15% in 
Wichita, 13% in Los Angeles, 12% in 
Minneapolis, 10% in Kansas City and 
in Hutchinson, and 6% in Fort Worth. 

Of the mills reporting, 58 were idle 
in February, compared with 56 in 
January. Of these, 39 were idle dur- 
ing both months. 

Following is a detailed report of 
production by states, as prepared by 
the Census Bureau. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


REBUILDING OF DESTROYED 
MONSANTO PLANT PLANNED 


St. Louis, Mo.—Parts of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co.’s styrene plant, 
almost demolished in the Texas City, 
Texas, disaster, may be back in pro- 
duction in six months, William M. 
Rand, president of the company, an- 
nounced. This estimate may be al- 
tered after further examination, he 
added. 

Clearing of wreckage and plans 
for rebuilding are already under way. 
Meanwhile, Monsanto is attempting 
to find unused wartime styrene fa- 
cilities which it may operate on a 
temporary basis. 

Extensive damage to the plant re- 
sulted when a shipload of ammonium 
nitrate exploded in the bay near by. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MONSANTO VOTES FUND 
FOR DISASTER RELIEF 
St. Louis, Mo.—One half million 
dollars has been appropriated by the 
board of directors of the Monsanto 
Chemical Co. for the relief among 
its employees who were victims of 
the recent Texas City, Texas, disas- 

















CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 


statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. 


Pet. of Lbs 
total wheat 


Production————————. Daily wheat capac- per 

















Month and year Mills re- Wheat Wheat flourca- ityop- sack 
porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, tons pacity, sacks erated of flour 

1947— c 000’s omitted ~ 
January ........ 1,107 64,575 27,906 556 1,163 92.3 138.8 
wre te ¥s sé 1,103 57,162 24,714 491 1,153 93.2 138.8 
Eeeember 1,132 60,647 26,201 522 1,171 89.5 138.9 
ane - 1,132 57,690 24,988 493 1,169 89.1 138.5 
ead Sade 1,132 60,069 26,064 611 1,168 82.7 138.3 
rr ptember . 1,127 64,210 23,672 451 1,167 84.5 137.4 
— soedsesoes 1,124 61,442 23,859 356 1,166 75.8 129.4 
phi oc eeuaeekebe 1,123 47,6500 22,067 321 1,166 12.8 129.1 
uay 37,556 17,529 253 1,166 60.2 128.6 
36,220 16,890 246 1,165 55.8 128.7 
42,745 19,878 292 1,162 65.8 129.0 
44,975 20,933 311 1,160 69.4 128.9 
59,361 23,511 616 1,155 91.3 139.6 
59,591 25,606 519 1,154 85.3 139.6 

Crop venus COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR SELECTED PERIODS 
1944-1945 ... 1,019 587,463 252,570 5,096 1,148 71.9 139.6 
Fi 1945-1946 ... 1,066 602,203 264,035 4,954 1,158 74.8 136.8 

rst 8 months— . 
1945-46 ..... 1,047 440,707 188,805 3,851 1,155 80.9 140.1 
1946-47 ...., 1,122 453,295 199,471 3,702 1,165 84.8 136.3 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 740 IDENTICAL MILLS 
Pct. 
. of ca- Lbs of Lbsof 
c— Production—, Daily wheat pacity wheat offal 
Wheat Wheat hea flour, ca- oper- per sack per sack 
K ground, bus flour, sacks offal,tons pacity, sacks ated of flour of flour 
ebruary— PYRE So NNR itch tS 

bj 56,616 24,364 492 1,057 100.0 139.4 40.4 
100F 5 Cece. 54,610 23,623 469 1,067 96.3 138.7 39.7 


{Crop year begins on July 1 of one year and ends on June 30 of the following year. 





ter. Benefits to be paid from this 
sum are over and above all the com- 
pany’s legal liabilities, which are 
fully covered by insurance. 

Additional benefits, which Edgar 
M. Queeny, chairman of the board, 
and W. M. Rand, president, announced 
at Texas City, included immediate 
payment of $1,000 to each widow or 
real dependent of Monsanto em- 
ployees who lost their lives and full 
payment of base salaries and wages 
during employee hospitalization and 
convalescence. 

Uninjured hourly employees, for 
whom work cannot be provided at 
present, will be paid through the 
payroll period ending April 27. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
CONTINUES TO DROP 


~<o— 
February Total of 150,000 Sacks Re- 
ported by Census Bureau From 
_ 21 Mills in Country 


Washington, D. C.—Production of 
rye flour in the United States con- 
tinued its decline during February, 
due to the increasing scarcity of rye 
grain. The Bureau of the Census, in 
its “Facts for Industry,” released 
April 22, reported that 21 mills pro- 
duced 150,000 sacks of rye flour dur- 
ing the month. In January, 24 mills 
reported the production of 163,000 
sacks. 

Total rye ground during the month 
was reported as 57,162 bus, com- 
pared with 64,575 bus during Janu- 
ary. An increase in the extraction 
rate during February as compared 
with January is suggested, since while 
the amount of grain ground decreased 
by 115%, flour output decreased 
only 8%. 

The amount of rye millfeeds pro- 
duced during the month totaled 1,720 
short tons, as compared with 2,250 
short tons during January, or a de- 
crease of 23.6% in millfeed output 
for the month. 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows the produc- 
tion of rye flour in the United States as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
United States Department of Commerce: 


Offal 








Grain Flour pro- 
Month No. ground, output, duced, 
1947— mills bus sacks tons 
7-000’s omitted—, 
February ...... 21 334 150 1,720 
JOQRURTF sccces 24 375 163 2,250 
1946— 
December .... 27 371 159 2,308 
November .... 22 384 162 2,689 
October ....... 25 348 153 2,028 
September .... 22 371 163 2,038 
August ......5. 23 751 312 5,044 
TAY ccccccsecs 20 109 46 680 
JUNO ccccvccce 30 233 97 1,638 
MAF ccvccccces 22 835 352 5,590 
APPT. cvaccsecce 18 588 265 3,100 
March ........- 20 537 244 2,680 
February ..... 21 580 260 2,990 
January ...... 21 618 276 3,240 
1945— 
December ..... 22 620 285 3,032 
November .... 24 677 263 2,779 
October...... 23 681 261 2,857 
September .... 24 598 264 2,978 
August ....... 24 742 336 3,412 
TUF cvccoscccs 23 $59 297 3,091 
SURG cdccccese 35 654 293 3,215 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COMMITTEE PREPARES 
' PRICE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Washington, D. C.—Preparations 
are still going forth on the price 
questionnaire to be sent to approxi- 
mately 100 business and farm leaders 
by Senator Taft’s committee on the 
economic report. 

A subcommittee composed of Sen- 
ators Flanders and O’Mahoney and 
Congressmen Rich and Hart will meet 
May 3 with Arthur Whiteside, Dun 
and Bradstreet official, to complete 
work on the query intended to sup- 
ply data on current high prices. It is 
understood that the questionnaire 
should be ready for the mails by 
May 5. 
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Open Wheat Futures 
Contracts Show 
1,000,000-Bu Drop 


Washington, D. C.—Open contracts 
in wheat futures at all markets 
March 31 amounted to. 48,618,000 
bus, a net decrease of about 1,000,000 
bus during the month, the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority reported 
in a late April release. A substantial 
increase occurred in the March short 
hedging commitments of large trad- 
ers, the CEA said, partly offset by 
a decrease in the short commitments 
of small traders. The long and short 
positions of large speculators de- 
creased during the month. 

From Jan. 31 to March 31, there 
were substantial changes in the posi- 
tions of small traders, and in the 
commitments of large hedgers. 

The long positions of small trad- 
ers—predominantly small speculators 
—increased from 16,586,000 bus at the 
end of January to 23,023,000 bus on 
Feb. 28. The rate of increase slowed 
down appreciably in March, however, 
the long commitments of small trad- 
ers aggregating 24,771,000 bus at the 
end of the month. 

Meanwhile, the long commitments 
of large speculators decreased sharp- 
ly in March, although there was only 
a relatively small reduction in the 
general level of open contracts. 

Large hedgers held 22,357,000 bus 
of long commitments on Jan. 31, or 
nearly half of the long side of the 
market, and only about 11% of the 
short side. By March 31, however, the 
long holdings of large hedgers had 
dropped to 15,685,000 bus, while the 
short commitments of large hedgers 
had increased substantially. 

J. M. Mehl, administrator of the 
CEA, said the increased margin re- 
quirements adopted by the grain ex- 
changes in March had helped to curb 
uneconomic tendencies in the grain 
markets. 

“The basis of the CEA’s recom- 
mendation of March 14 for increased 
margins on speculative transactions 
was the pronounced trend of specu- 
lative traders to build up long posi- 
tions,’ Mr. Mehl stated. “This build- 
up, if not adequately financed, 
threatened to develop into a boom- 
and-bust market. 

“As a preventive measure, the in- 
crease in margin requirements by the 
exchanges materially lessened the. 
danger of a price spiral and collapse 
resulting from an understructure of 
thinly-margined accounts.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRUMAN ORDER ABOLISHES 
OPA, CPA, OTC ON JUNE 1 


Washington, D. C.—President Tru- 
man on April 23 abolished OPA and 
two major wartime agencies effective 
June 1 and ordered most of their re- 
maining functions transferred to 
other departments on May 4. 

The executive order wiped out, be- 
sides OPA, the Civilian Production 
Administration and the Office of Tem- 
porary Controls which was set up 
last December to start the liquidation 
process. 

Litigation arising out of OPA regu- 
lations which have been terminated 
has been transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice under the order. 
Litigation of this type involves price 
violations of regulations or price 
schedules or the withholding of sub- 
sidies. 
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Chicago, I1l—Program emphasis at 
this year’s convention of the Millers 
National Federation, which will be 
held at Edgewater Beach Hotel May 
5-7, naturally will be given to con- 
sideration of plans for carrying out 
the long-range promotion program 
which has assumed top place in fed- 
eration activities during recent 
months. Other priority, subjects will 
be training for mill employees and 
the transportation problems that 
doubtless will continue to plague the 
industry for a long time. 

Monday, May 5, has been appro- 
priated for the annual meeting of 
the board of directors, which will con- 
sider policies to be followed on vari- 
ous industry matters and also adopt 
a budget and plans for the coming 
year’s work. 

General sessions will open, Tues- 
day morning, May 6, with an address 
by the president, William P. Bomar. 
On this part of the program there 
will be an extensive review of current 
Washington affairs, with particular 
reference to the milling industry. 
Richard Harkness, news commenta- 
tor for the National Broadcasting 
Co., will speak on the subject, “Do 
We Get the Truth from Washing- 
ton?” 

Two addresses at the Tuesday after- 
noon session will spotlight the exten- 
sive activities of the federation in 
technical service work and the train- 
ing of men in the mill. Speakers will 
be Dr. Betty Sullivan, chairman of 
the technical service committee, and 
Roy K. Durham, director of the tech- 
nical service department. 


“How Long Will It Last?” 

Atherton Bean, vice president of 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, will give a comprehensive report 
on the over-all milling picture, under 
the provocative title, “How Long Will 
It Last?” He will devote his atten- 
tion particularly to the prospect for 
continued high running time and the 
foreseeable future of the export trade. 
There will also be a number of short 
talks, it is expected, on changes to 
be contemplated in the industry. 

The transportation problem will get 
attention at the Tuesday afternoon 
session from J. W. Holloway, man- 
ager of Kansas and Missouri River 
Mills, and on Wednesday morning 
from Sydney Anderson, who is presi- 
dent of the Transportation Associa- 
tion of America. 


The Long-Range Program 

A general report on the millers’ 
promotion and advertising program 
will occupy the remainder of the 
Wednesday morning session, under 
the leadership of J. C. Beaven, chair- 
man of the long-range committee of 
the federation. He will be assisted in 
this informational symposium by 
Howard W. Files, chairman of the 
subcommittee on research; Samuel C. 
Gale, chairman of the subcommittee 
on advertising; J. A. Willis, Jr., chair- 
man of the subcommittee on public- 
ity; Fred W. Lake, chairman of the 
subcommittee on inter-industry rela- 
tions; V. H. Engelhard, chairman of 
the subcommittee on members’ serv- 
ice, and Robert E. McDonald, direc- 
tor of the long-range program. There 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR PROMOTION, EMPLOYEE 
TRAINING, IN MNF SPOTLIGHT 


Millers, in Chicago Convention, Also Will Give Program 
Emphasis to Transportation Problems and Prospects 
for Continued High Running Time 


will be an address on “Consumers 
Studies for the Long-Range Program” 
by Miss Johanna Cooke, partner in 
the firm of Stewart, Douggall & As- 
sociates. 

Social activities will include the 
usual cocktail hour on Tuesday after- 
noon and a Wednesday luncheon, at 
which Arthur H. (Red) Motley, pres- 
ident of Parada Publication, is pro- 
grammed to speak. 

Preparatory to undertaking his 
work as director of the long-range 
program, Mr. McDonald has been vis- 
iting around among members of the 
federation, notably in Minneapolis 
and Kansas City, where luncheon 
groups last week had a preview of 
the progress reports on promotion 
work that will so strongly feature the 
convention here next week. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUNWOODY DEMONSTRATION 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Charles 
Keeney of the bakery service depart- 
ment of Procter & Gamble Co., con- 








ducted a demonstration for the staff 
and students of the baking school of 
Dunwoody Institute recently. Mr. 
Keeney made up a large variety of 
cakes, cookies, coffee cakes and rolls 
and icings. He discussed manufac- 
turing procedures and also answered 
numerous questions asked by the 
students. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN ENRICHMENT BILL 
INTRODUCED IN FLORIDA 


Tallahassee, Fla.—A bill to require 
vitamin enrichment of refined corn 
meal and grits has been introduced 
in the Florida legislature by Senator 
Sheldon of Tampa. 

Senator Sheldon said the aim of 
the bill was to prevent “the dumping 
of grits in Florida” which has had 
all vitamins removed. Several other 
southern states have enrichment laws, 
he explained, and millers send their 
unenriched product to Florida. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CONTINENTAL PROFIT UP 


New York, N. Y.—Net profit from 
operations of the Continental Baking 
Co. and subsidiaries for the 13-week 
period ended March 29, 1947, has 
been reported at $2,164,696.22, ac- 
cording to a company announcement. 
This compares with $1,591,009.18 for 
the similar period in 1946. Gross 
sales, less discounts, returns and al- 
lowances, totaled $35,400,349.94 for 
the 1947 period, compared with $26,- 
669,649.19 for 1946. 














April 29, 1947 


Repeal of Maine 
Enrichment Law 
Rejected in House 


The Maine House of Representa- 
tives on April 21 rejected a measure 
which would have repealed the en- 
richment law of the state. The vote 
was approximately two to one against 
the proposed repeal. Similar action 
is expected in the state’s senate, it 
is reported. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BORDEN SALES, EARNINGS 
HIGHER IN FIRST QUARTER 


Flemington, N. J.—Earnings and 
sales of the Borden Co. in the first 
quarter of this year were about 25% 
ahead of last year, Theodore G. Mon- 
tague, president, announced recently 
at the annual meeting here. 

The company had been prompt to 
reduce prices as fast as agricultural 
prices declined, he declared, report- 
ing prices of cheese, evaporated milk 
and other staples down from last 
year’s peaks. 

Stockholders elected two new direc- 
tors. They are Charles’A. Eckburg 
and Charles F. Kieser, both vice pres- 
idents of the company. 











Grange Official Urges New Parity 
Plan to Include Farm 


By MILDRED HODGSON 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—A new parity 
formula. which would include farm 
labor costs and give recognition to 
the many changes which have oc- 
curred in production and consumption 
during the past 35 years has been 
recommended tothe House agricul- 
ture committee by Albert S. Goss, 
master of the National Grange. 

Testifying before the group which 
is currently studying the postwar 
needs of American agriculture, Mr. 


Goss criticized the present parity 
formula as “too low,” and told the 
congressmen that he hoped there 
would be speedy action on a new 
plan. 


Retain Base Period 


The Grange plan would retain the 
1909-1914 base period employed in 
the present parity formula. It would 
also use a five- or 10-year period to 
determine persent-day prices, and 
the present-day prices would be in- 
creased or decreased to equal the 
index of present-day costs. In this 
way the modernization of farm pro- 
duction and distribution methods 


Labor Costs 


would be taken into consideration. 
Without this recognition, relative 
prices are all askew, Mr. Goss de- 
clared. 

Farm labor costs should be includ- 
ed in the parity formula since they 
constitute possibly one third of the 
total farm costs, the committee was 
told. The fact that farm labor costs 
have increased faster than other costs 
means that the formula as a whole 
is too low, the Grange official stated. 

The present formula gives ‘no pro- 
tection to the producers of some com- 
modities but it is such a great in- 
centive to production of other com- 
modities that it could encourage sur- 





AMERICAN DRY MILK DIRECTORS—The board of directors of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, elected at the twenty-second an- 
nual meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago April 22-23, 


is shown above. Left to right, they are: 


Front Row—C. M. Peterson, Kraft Foods Co., Minneapolis, Minn; 
M. J. Metzger, Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, Ill, secretary-treasurer; 
Clyde E. Beardslee, the Borden Co., New York, N. Y., honorary 
chairman for life; W. T. Crighton, Producers Creamery Co., Spring- 
field, Mo; Chairman H. R. Leonard, Twin City Milk Producers As- 
sociation, St. Paul, Minn; Roud McCann of Chicago (director of the 


institute). 


Second Row—F. D. Stone, Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Minneap- 
olis, Minn; E. A. Pool, Dairymen’s League Co-operative Association, 
New York, N. Y; E. E. Carlson, Medford Co-operative Creamery 


Co., Medford, Wis; F. H. Suhre, Farmers Marketing Association, 
Columbus, Ind; J. B. Lewis, Kings County Creamery Association, 
Lemore, Calif; Paul Young, Golden State Co., Ltd., Chicago and 


San Francisco, vice chairman; B. F. Beach, Michigan Producers 


Dairy Co., Adrian, Mich. i 

Back Row—E. C. Schultz, Abbotts’ Dairies, Inc., Cameron, Wis; 
Dan Dent, the Borden Co., New York, N. Y; W. G. Kaeser, Pet Milk 
Co., St. Louis, Mo; M. M. Boney, Whatcom County Dairymen’s As- 
sociation, Bellingham, Wash; Gar Wagner, McDonald Dair) Co., 
Flint, Mich; R. M. Hadrath, Maple Island Farm Dairies, Stillwater 
Minn; Walter Page, Page Dairy Co., Toledo, Ohio; W. A. Hatt« roth, 
Arden Farms, Inc., Los Arigeles, Calif; George Pfeifer, Ladysmith 
Milk- Producers Co-operative Association, Ladysmith, Wis. 

Bert Anderson of Bennett Creamery Co., Ottawa, Kansas, w 
absent when the picture was taken. 
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production at the very time 
when an adjustment in the general 
lines of production should be made 
to the nation’s peacetime needs, Mr. 


Goss said. 
Income Approach 


In another approach to the parity 

blem, Mr. Goss said it should be 
possible to devise a formula based 
on an income approach for the base 
period and price indices. Under such 
a system it would be necessary to 
determine what level of national in- 
come is necessary to meet the na- 
tion’s overhead expense and to main- 
tain national well-being. Agricul- 
ture’s share in such a national “sta- 
bility income” would then be figured 
and translated into terms of parity 
prices which would bear a just re- 
lationship to each other and which 
would be kept modern, he explained. 

A system of protecting farmers 
from “ruinously low prices” by a “stop 
loss floor” was also proposed by Mr. 
Goss. This “stop loss floor” would 
be set at a non-incentive level, but 
one that would prevent disaster. In 
addition, it was ‘suggested that a flex- 
ible floor operating between the stop 
loss level and parity be established. 
Such floor would be related to any 
surplus or deficit existing with refer- 
ence to any commodity. 

As other farm group ‘witnesses 
have stated during the current hear- 
ings, Mr. Goss said be believed there 
would be surpluses of farm com- 
modities. Instead of allowing these 
surpluses to drive the price down 
to destructive levels, thé Grange 
policy would remove the surplus from 
the domestic market by diverting it 
to some other use, he revealed. “This 
use might be found in diverting wheat 
to India for food, or into alcohol, or 
glucose,” it was explained. 

The Grange favors an economy of 
abundance as laid out by Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson 
at the first day’s hearing. 


Anderson Plan 


At the start of the, committee hear- 
ing, a long-range policy of “organized, 
Sustained and realistic abundance” in 
the production of farm commodities 
was recommended by Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anderson said that the 
United States, at long last, has an 
opportunity to establish and main- 
tain a balance between consumption 
and the sound capacity output of 
agriculture. He stated that the 
USDA believes in the main that do- 
mestic demand for American agri- 
cultural products will remain firm, 
with expanded international trade 
offering still additional markets to 
the farmer. 


Policies Suggested 


To effect the program of abun- 

ice, the secretary offered seven 
Policies for the committee’s consid- 
eration in their study of the needs 
of American agriculture during the 
Postwar period. These are: 

1. To keep agriculture geared to 
developments in other segments of 
the economy to the end that a high 
level of income and employment is 
Maintained. 

_ 2. Formation of programs to help 
maintain stability of prices at levels 
od to both producers and consum- 

3. Development of a long-range 
System of commodity price floors to 
Protect producers against excessive 
or abnormal declines during the mar- 
ket Season and to generally cushion 

nes in farm prices and incomes 
in the event of a recession. In this 
connection, Mr. Anderson stated that 
the parity price formula should be 
Modernized, but not without thor- 
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ough investigation and consultation 
with farm groups. 

4. Establishment of an over-all 
land program for conservation and 
improvement of resources. 

5. Gathering and application of 
scientific knowledge to aid agricul- 
ture. 

6. Maintenance of a floor under 
consumption of farm products. The 
school lunch program was cited by 
the secretary as a “good start in 
this direction.” 

7. Continuance of the “ever-nor- 
mal” granary storage loans and mar- 
keting agreements, and expansion of 
international trade. . 

Within the program on abundance 
of farm products, Mr. Anderson con- 
tinued, the postwar emphasis should 
be on livestock farming. 


Farm Bureau View 


At sessions later in the week, Ed- 
ward A. O’Neal, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
told the committee that he believed 
Mr. Anderson’s theory of abundance 
was a fine one, but it was not prac- 
tical. He wished it would work, Mr. 
O’Neal said, and his organization 
would try to go along with the USDA, 
but he made it plain that he wasn’t 
too optimistic in the matter. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mr. O’Neal forecast that there 
would be surpluses of agricultural 


’ commodities necessitating expanded 


foreign outlets if curtailment of pro- 
duction is to be avoided. He ex- 
pressed his firm belief in the theory 
of the reciprocal trade agreements 
negotiations now being carried on. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PROGRAM IN PREPARATION 
FOR NEBRASKA CONVENTION 


Omaha, Neb.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Nebraska Master Bakers 
Association to be held here May 5-7 
at the Fontenelle Hotel will include 
speakers who will discuss cakes, 
sweet rolls, yeast raised .sweet 
doughs, cost accounting, salesgir] 
training and production methods, ac- 
cording to Charles Birk, Standard 
Brands, Inc., who is serving as pro- 
gram director. 

Committee chairmen include: reg- 
istration, Cliff Hansen, Omaha, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills, Inc; recep- 
tion, Victor Wendelin, Lincoln, Neb., 
Wendelin Baking Co; nominations, 
Carl Wilke, Beatrice, Neb., Wilke 
Baking Co., and publicity, Ralph 
Swafford, Omaha, General Mills, Inc. 











Chicago Flour Men Hear Talk 


on Insect, Rodent Infestation 


Chicago, Ill—W. L. Heald, man- 
ager of production control for Shella- 
barger Mills, Salina, Kansas, was the 
guest speaker at the dinner meeting 
of the Chicago Association of Flour 
Distributors, April 24. He discussed 
insect and rodent infestation in food 
warehousing and processing plants. 

Mr. Heald said this was a mutual 
problem and is being rigidly. enforced 
by the administration. He urged the 
flour distributors to co-operate to the 
fullest extent in the sanitation pro- 
gram. 

Reviewing the laws governing sani- 
tation in warehouses and plants, Mr. 
Heald referred to a case in 1912, when 
the major question was whether or 
not insects could be removed by sift- 
ing the flour and make it fit for hu- 
man consumption. The circuit court 
of appeals ruled it could not be used 
for human consumption since, even 
though the worms had been taken 
out, the flour still contained husks 
and excreta and therefore contained 
extraneous material. 

He said the new law enacted in 
1938 went further than the old law, in 
that it also provides that food is 
adulterated if it has been prepared, 
packed or stored under insanitary 
conditions, whereby it may have be- 
come contaminated with filth and 
rendered injurious to public health. 

Discussing fines and legal actions, 
Mr. Heald mentioned that during the 
past year there were reported six 
jail sentences and 32 fines ranging 
from $1,000 to $4,000. Twenty-four 
injunctions were assessed because of 
insanitary conditions of manufacture, 
and 2,400 shipments of food were 
seized because of contamination. The 
Federal Register further states, he 
said, that rodents and insects caused 
by far the major losses last year. 

He discussed the various types, 
such as confused flour beetle, saying 
they breed most rapidly at 90° F, al- 
though they can breed at 70° F. He 
also discussed the Mediterranean 
flour moth, cockroach, common fly 
and rodents. 

Mr. Heald said that probably the 


greater part of infestation in ware- 
houses comes from the outside of the 
bags. After infestation, only diligent 
work will be effective and keep it 
clean. He discussed fumigation by 
lethal gas or heat, saying that tem- 
peratures up to 130° F. for 16 to 20 
hours, will kill all insect life. He also 
said all food products coming into 
warehouses should be inspected. If 
possible, the use of second-hand bags, 
which he thought were the worst of- 
fenders in contaminating warehouses, 
should be eliminated. Mr. Heald con- 
cluded by saying good housekeeping 
is necessary with spot fumigation and 
eternal vigilance should be rigidly ad- 
hered to. 

“It has been said,” he stated, “that 
man’s battle for existence is with in- 
sects. And a battle it is, but we have 
now new material developed during 
the war, so it is only our own faults 
if we neglect to use them effective- 
Sd 

Harry W. Larsen, Habel, Arm-. 
bruster & Larsen Co; R. E. Bemmels, 
Bemmels-Vaughan, and George A. 
Shields, New Century Co., were elect- 
ed official delegates to the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors to be held in New 
York, May 18-20. Allen Herbert, 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., and L. E. 
Bowman, Eagle Roller Mill Co., were 
elected alternates. 

The association also voted to hold 
a golf tournament and outing at Roll- 
ing Green Country Club, June 5. 
President Bemmels appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to make all ar- 
rangements: W. T. Wilson, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., chairman; Henry Brainerd, 
Brainerd & Burgess, Inc; George 
Korinek, Frank Korinek & Co., and 
David D. Vaughan, Bemmels- 
Vaughan. 

Five applications for membership 
were favorably acted upon.. Active: 
Victor Sasso, Maywood (Ill.) Flour & 
Feed Co; Nicholas J. Glaub, jobber; 
Charles A. Traeger, broker; Vernon 
C. Usher, Vernon C. Usher, Inc., al- 
lied, and Paul G. Thacker, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., associate. 





Texas, Oklahoma 
Organize for 
Wheat Improvement 


Fort Worth, Texas.—Millers and 
others interested in wheat improve- 
ment in Texas and Oklahoma, at a 
meeting held here April 18, decided 


to consolidate efforts in the two 
states and an organization to be 





Keats E. Soder 


known as the Texas-Oklahoma Wheat 
Improvement Association was formed. 

James S. Hargett, president of the 
Southwestern division of -General 
Mills, Inc., was named president of 
the association. He immediately an- 
nounced that Keats E. Soder will be 
its director. Mr. Soder for the past 
two years has been associated with 
the agricultural development depart- 
ment of the Great Northern Railroad 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. 
Previous to his connection with the 
Great Northern, Mr. Soder was as- 
sociated with the Rock Island Lines 
as agricultural agent and was sta- 
tioned at Kansas City. In that con- 
nection he worked largely in Okla- 
homa: and Texas, so that he is al- 
ready acquainted with that agricul- 
tural field and its needs. Mr. Soder 
received his degree in agriculture 
from Iowa State College, Ames, ma- 
joring in agronomy. i 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The federal 
housing expediter has granted ap- 
proval to the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. to build a $69,000 addition to 
the company’s linseed mill at Red 
Wing, Minn. ; 








KANSAS WHEAT PROSPECT 
NEARLY PERFECT 


Hutchinson, Kansas—Wheat pros- 
pects from central to far western 
Kansas continue nearly perfect. The 
entire territory has ample moisture 
to mature the crop. Only shadow 
across the rosy picture is the excess 
moisture standing in some fields and 
in many areas the plant is turning 
yellow. No one considers this a 
serious threat to the bumper pros- 
pect, providing needed sunshine 





breaks through soon. 
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OLD CROP FLOUR PURCHASES 


Domestic Users Holding Back, Awaiting Lower - Priced 
New Crop Shipments—Foreign Orders Fill the 
Gap—Baked Goods Price Resistance Holds 


Old crop flour buying remains ex- 
tremely narrow in domestic channels, 
due to the wide premiums of old 
crop prices over the relatively close- 
by new crop deliveries in the South- 
west. Bakery buying is confined to 
a week-to-week basis, with this class 
of trade holding inventories to very 
low levels. Reports are heard of 
June-July-August new crop flour be- 
ing offered a full dollar, or even 
more, below current old crop prices, 
which are based upon spot wheat 
values. With such discounts in the 
offing, buying orders are greatly cur- 
tailed. Foreign business remains 
good, and millers are using these out- 
lets to fill in for the slow domestic 
market. Flour prices registered fur- 
ther slight reductions the past week. 


ITALY COMPLETES 
QUOTA 


In the export field, Italy completed 
its outstanding flour allocations with 
purchases of 150,000 to 175,000 sacks 
of clears. “The Indian government 
still has outstanding about 10,000 
tons of clears, which it has not 
bought because of what it describes 
as too high prices. There are no 
indications of when the Indian buy- 
ing will be done. France was ex- 
pected to start buying on its supple- 
mental allocation for May of 36,000 
long tons (wheat equivalent) some- 
time this week. Belgium purchased 
some flour early this week on a basis 
of $6 gulf and $6.20 New York. Hol- 
land, Norway, Portugal and Cuba 
were indentified as buyers of U. S. 
flour in the past several days. 


SPRING MILLS SELL 
50% OF CAPACITY 


Bookings by spring wheat mills last 
week, including export sales, aver- 
aged about 50% of capacity, against 
78% a week earlier and 33% a year 
ago. The domestic field remained 
very quiet, with bakery business con- 
fined to actual 30-day needs. A few 
big buyers inquired for prices for 
June-July shipment, but backed 
away from the mill asking prices. 


Reports of southwestern mills quot- 


ing prices on new crop flour as much 
as $1.50 sack under current spring 
wheat flour values hold a damper on 
old crop business. Spring wheat 
millers are considerably farther 
away from new crop wheat than are 
mills in southern areas. Finland and 
Poland purchased some spring wheat 
flour during the week and France, 
Eire and Martinique are expected to 
be in the market this week. 


NEW CROP PRICE 
IDEAS VARY 


Southwestern mills did a substan- 
tial volume of export business last 
week, but domestic trade remains 
almost stagnant, with buyers taking 
only limited amounts to cover cur- 
rent and near-by needs. Sales aver- 
aged about 77% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 24% the previous week 
and 16%. a year ago. Of the week’s 
business, only about 15% represented 
domestic sales. It is obvious that 
bakers generally have enough flour 
to cover needs for the next month or 
so. Some interest has developed in 
new crop prices, but buyers and sell- 


ers are well apart in their price 
ideas. Some small sales have been 
made. Quotations for new crop flour 
range around $5.50 sack, but buyers 
are only interested on a basis 25 to 
40c lower. Family trade is light. 
Jobbers are refusing to make addi- 
tional purchases now, preferring to 
pass up some business rather than risk 
price losses. In the export field, 
sales were made to Belgium, Holland, 
Norway, Portugal, France and Italy. 
Cuba also bought some. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
HOLD OFF 


Trading is light at Buffalo, mills 
reporting buyers holding off in the 
hope of lower prices. Modest de- 
clines during the past week encour- 
aged further waiting. Buyers in the 
metropolitan New York area continue 
their cautious, hand-to-mouth policy. 
Sales are light and some mills, in 
their anxiety for orders, are making 
attractive reductions for April-May 
shipment. Offerings of new crop 
Kansas flour at $1 or more a sack 
below old crop figures further deter 
buying of old crop flour. 

Domestic demand at Boston re- 
mains extremely slow and confined 
entirely to small fill-in lots. Some 
of the bigger buyers showed interest 
in low priced new crop offers from 
Kansas mills, but others were still 
holding off. Consumer resistance to 
sweet baked goods is_ stretching 
flour stocks farther than expected. 
Conditions at Philadelphia remain un- 
changed from recent weeks. Bakers 
are holding off in anticipation of 
lower prices with the new crop and 
continue to report stiff buyer resis- 
tance to baked goods. Pittsburgh 
trade is dull, with lower-priced new 
crop offerings tending to lessen the 
interest in old crop offerings. 


BAKING, JOBBING 
SALES SLOW 


The Chicago market continues 
quiet, with most bakers showing 
very little interest. Buying is strict- 
ly hand-to-mouth, with only an oc- 
casional round lot booking. A break 


in prices the past week did not stir 
any interest. Shipping directions are 
less active. Cleveland jobbers re- 
port a very quiet flour trade, with 
all classes of bakery buyers holding 
off. Bakers say their business is down 
at least 30%. Family trade is at 
a standstill. St. Louis mills report 
domestic business: unusually quiet, 
with all classes of buyers content to 
draw. on previous bookings while 
they await the new wheat harvest. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
BUYING LAGS 


Southeastern states buyers continue 
to hold off, showing no interest ex- 
cept to cover immediate require- 
ments, which appear much lighter 
than previously anticipated. Con- 
sumer resistance to baked goods 
prices is reflected in baker resistance 
to current flour costs. Family trade 
in the Atlanta area remains very lim- 
ited, with some jobbers reported cut- 
ting prices in an effort to move flour. 
New Orleans trade is quiet, wiith in- 
terest in old crop flour curtailed by 
lower-priced new crop offerings. 


PACIFIC AREA 
QUIET 


Aside from fair bookings by some 
mills to the PMA recently, Pacific 
Northwest flour trade is very limited. 
All mills were not able to sell to the 
government agency, due to large 
previous bookings. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 141,025 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 67% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 3,857,754 sacks, compared with 
3,998,779 sacks in the preceding week 
and 2,839,245 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. ‘Two years 
ago the figure was 3,712,463 and 
three years ago 3,060,838. Flour pro- 
duction decreased 19,000 sacks in the 
Northwest over last week, 88,000 in 
Buffalo, 17,000 in the Central and 
Southeast and 103,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast, while production in- 
creased 86,000 sacks in the South- 
west. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


$70,000 ELEVATOR PLANNED 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Northern 
Farmers Co-operative Exchange will 
build an elevator at Williams, Minn., 
that will cost approximately $70,000. 





New Orders for Durum Granulars 
Very Light; Directions Also Slow 


New trading in durum granulars’ 


still is quiet. Business with macaroni 
manufacturers evidently is at low 
ebb, because they are not interested 
in mill offerings and are very slow 
about furnishing directions on past- 
due business. In fact, some are ask- 
ing mills to hold up shipments where 
directions had already been given. 

With no demand for granulars, 
mills have practically withdrawn from 
the cash grain market. Elevator buy- 
ers, who had been taking the little 
durum that was for sale, also with- 
drew from market last week, with 
the result that durum prices broke 
15@16c bu. Instead of commanding a 
premium over the future, spot No. 2 
hard amber closed the week at 9@7c 
bu under the May. Granulars are 
down 25c a 100 lbs to $5.85 bulk, 
Minneapolis. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis April 26, were as follows: 
values at Minneapolis on April 26: 


Minneapolis 
Durum or better ............ $2.41@2.44 


1 

S Tween oF DOCUEP «6. e ieee ees 2.41@2.44 
3 Durum or better ............ 2.40@2.43 
4 Durum or better ............- 2.39@ 2.42 
§ Durum or better ........+..: 2.38@2.41 
1 BRO TORE ec Fekic ic wecdesscnn 2.44% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
twelve mills, 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
April 20-26 ........... *135,682 59 
Previous week ........ *188.201 81 
RO BOO sh cee vecivuss 118.309 56 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-April 26, 1947............. 8,108,141 
July 1-April 27, 1946............ 8,496.057 


*Preliminary. 


which represents the total | 
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FEED MARKETS SHOW 
FURTHER WEAKNESS 


Buyers Hesitant in View of Sharp 
Discounts for New Crop 
Grains 


A slackening demand, together with 
plentiful offerings, weakened feeq 
markets further during the past week 
or 10 days. With new crop grain 
prices at sharp discounts under old 
crop values, feed buyers continued 
to show hesitancy in taking on any. 
thing except to cover near-by re. 
quirements. Supplies of grain by. 
product feeds, alfalfa meal and oil. 
seed cakes and meals for use during 
the remainder of the feeding season 
(April-September) are expected to be 
considerably larger than the tonnage 
available a year ago. The Production 
and Marketing Administration feed. 
stuffs index dropped about 10 points 
to 217.9. The index of feed grains 
was also lower at 247.1, but feed 
grains are now relatively higher 
priced than feedstuffs. 


Millfeeds Decline 


At Minneapolis the situation, espe- 
cially for bran, was quite wea‘ and 
unsettled until toward the close of 
the period when inquiry picked up a 
little and feed which could be prom- 
ised for near-by shipment was fairly 
well taken. Bran traded at levels 
about $1.50@2 ton lower than the pre- 
vious week. Standard middlines and 
heavy feeds were in somewhat better 
request than bran, and, declines were 
held to 50c@$1 ton. With near-by 
offerings fairly well taken, inquiry 
for middlings extended into May ship- 
ment whenever mills were willing to 
make any price concessions under 
prompt quotations. However, spring 
wheat mills generally held their May 
asking prices close to the. prompt 
basis and did not follow discounts on 
forward shipment feed as reflected 
by the Kansas City futures. 

At Chicago, millfeeds declined $1 
@3.50 ton, with little buying interest 
in evidence. Supplies were ample 
and more than the trade was ready to 
absorb. At Kansas City, millfeed 
prices declined with pressure particu- 
larly marked on bran, which was 
quoted at $2.50 ton under the pre- 
vious week. Shorts sold within a 
wide range with closing quotations 
50c down. In anticipation of an even- 
ing up in values between old and new 
crop wheat, buyers of millfeeds were 
hesitant ‘in taking on commitments 
beyond immediate needs. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest «and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 58,579 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current wee com- 
pares with an output of 58,651 tons 
in the week previous and 33,487 tons 
in the similar period a year 4g0. 
Crop year production to date totals 
2,341,203 tons, as compared with 4 
267,890 tons in the corresponding Pe 
riod a year ago. Figures show pro- 
duction from March 1 to Sept. 1 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 1bs 
of millfeed being accepted as the mill- 
feed yield per 100 lbs of flour 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-— 
MILLERS MEETING MAY i2-13 
Louisville, Ky—The annual meet- 

ing of the American Millers Assoc 

ation will be held at the Brown 

Hotel, Louisville, May 12-13, Harold 

N. Jernigan, secretary and treasurer 

of the organization, has announced. 

The .program will include three dis 

cussions of different phases of flour 

mill sanitation. 
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Wheat Prices Gain in More 
Two-Sided Market 








urrent Flour Production 





















































of Sharp : 
Crop Market Falls Back Occasionally on Price Talk from Washing- 
ton, Over-all Supply Picture Interpreted as Bullish , 
ether with . 
ened feed Although showing more two-sided months appeared relatively firmer An Exclusive Statistical Service Maintained for 
past week action than recently, the trend of than the old crop delivery, which , y» » Readers of The Northwestern Miller 
*rop grain wheat values in the past week has_ further narrowed the premium of the fo h Half a Cent 
under old been mostly higher. The market reg- latter. r More than » » » evatenury » » » 
cnn Se accel corso taik Springs Durum Base 
i On any. gove , 
2ar-by re. prices down developed a new angle, Larger receipts eased the tone of 
grain by- but interpretations of the over-all cash spring wheat prices. Minneapolis WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
1 and oil. supply and demand picture mostly and Duluth received about 5,000 cars ~ april 20-26, Previous April 21-27, April 22-28, April 23-29, 
Ase during led to the conclusion that the sup- last week, about evenly divided be- 1947 week 1946 1946 1944 
ing season ply margin for the remainder of the tween each market. Increased sup- Southwest 100000..000002.200000 sieeeee stintost  aoasess 1.868807 1,010,887 
cted to be old crop year would be very close and plies of boxcars enabled country Buffalo ...........:.seseeeeeeee "568,507 "656,496 421,490 533,106 465,880 
e tonnage the opening of the new crop season elevators to load out stocks on Central and Southeast........ ‘ar. ee | Cees sas 
>roduction would find a broad and active de- hand and this. accounted for the = = # . ©. © : : , : : 
tion feed. mand waiting from foreigners. larger terminal market supplies. New ,,,00t@8 sete sg’ “cuipat eet Ga” ae we ee 
10 points The April 25 report on total wheat country marketings, however, were *Preliminary. 
ed grains stocks in the United States as of light because of bad roads. More Cc fl ducti 
£ ° rop year flour production 
but _feed April 1 showed 310,000,000 bus re- wheat appeared for sale on the open ar lant of Pl cmoemnes po : July 1 to——— 
ly higher maining in all positions, with disap- market and with mills not competing 20-26, Previous 21-27, 22-28, 23-29, April 26, April 27, 
so activel ri vel - 1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
pearance of os hla bus between 3 y, P “ developed weak- west ....... - - A . 39,424,170 37,921,367 
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$2.51%, July $2.185, September $2.11, 
mber $2.08%. The new crop 





Pacific Northwest cash wheat con- 
tinues very quiet. Mills are well pro- 





trade requirements are small. Feed 
manufacturers are seeking only an 


last year, it will far exceed the 10- 
year average. 
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x News of the Baking Industry 








J. H. Shellhaas Elected Head 


of Kansas Bakers Association 


Kansas City, Mo.—By early after- 
noon of April 28 more than 237 bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen and 82 wom- 
en guests had registered at the joint 
spring meeting of the Missouri and 
Kansas Bakers Associations at Hotel 
President in Kansas City. A record 
attendance is indicated, one which 
will be a third greater than last year. 

J. H. Shellhaas, Junction City, was 
elected president of the Kansas asso- 
ciation for the coming year, succeed- 
ing G. C. Gillan, Concordia. Other 
officers appointed were Harry Zim- 
merman, Emporia, first vice presi- 
dent; Harvey G. Rodgers, Wichita, 
second vice president; Lloyd Fisher, 
Kansas City, third vice president; 
James Chase, Manhattan, treasurer, 
and C. F. Heath, Salina, secretary. 

Present Missouri officers will serve 
until the fall meeting. 

Walter D. Warrick, vice president, 
J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago, 
pointed to the need of public relations 
in the baking industry. 


Good Will Needed 


“In the modern world of business, 
which has advanced from the single 
ownership phase through the partner- 
ship era to a point now when cor- 
porations are operated or invested in 
by innumerable owners the public re- 
lations expert is necessary,” he said. 
“These owners in many instances do 
not know the employees of the cor- 
poration, nor do they know the cus- 
tomers. In this less personal world 
of business, public relations has come 
into prominence with a purpose of 
gaining the good will and respect of 
both employees and customers.” 

An invitation to the baking indus- 


try to bring its baking problems to 
the cereal chemist was extended by 
Roland W. Selman, director of re- 
search, C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas 
City, in a discussion mainly to ac- 
quaint bakers with the work in the 
laboratories of cereal chemists. 

“Through cereal chemistry, numer- 
ous discoveries have aided the baking 
industry,” Mr. Selman pointed out. 
“These discoveries have been in the 
fields of baking as well as milling. 
The new product, ‘pan-glaze,’ which 
may be used in greasing pans is a 
development of research chemistry. 
Also, cereal chemistry has been per- 
fecting new milling techniques such 
as the recent work on separating the 
wheat berry by means of air pres- 
sure.” 


Lower Sales 


Frank G. Jungewaelter, executive 
secretary of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, in citing certain 
problems confronting the baking in- 
dustry at present stated that an over- 
all solution is through the promotion- 
al program which is now being or- 
ganized. 

“This program will go after the lost 
volume in bakery sales,” he said, 
“which is estimated 10 to 15% lower 
the first of this year. We must strive 
to make our products more delectable, 
market them in a fresher condition, 
and acquaint our customers of the 
nutritive values of baked goods.” 

Governor Frank Carlson of Kansas 
was honored guest at a luncheon giv- 
en April 28. Featured speaker was 
Tom Collins, director of publicity of 
the City National Bank & Trust Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Promotional Program Strategy 
Discussed by ABA Committee 


Chicago, Ill—At the executive 
committee meeting of the American 
Bakers Association held at the Stev- 
ens Hotel here April 24-25, President 
Cc. P. Binner’s preview to the group 
of his four-part outline of the baking 
industry promotional program was 
enthusiastically received. 

The tentative suggestions outlined 
by President Binner will be formally 
presented to the baking industry pro- 
motional program planning committee 
at a meeting of this group to be called 
in the near future. The planning com- 
mittee is made up of representatives 
from all branches of the industry, in- 
cluding retail neighborhood. bakers, 
multiple unit retail stores, house-to- 
house, wholesale cakes, wholesale pie, 
wholesale bread and multiple state 
wholesalers. 

To Review Plans 

The planning committee will review 
all details of the program plans, as 
well as all items on the budget, and 
will guide President Binner and his 
staff in the continuing development 
and administration of the promotional 


program. 


At its first meeting the planning 
committee will, in addition to review- 
ing and making recommendations on 
the initial launching of the program, 
select an advertising agency and a 
public relations counsel, and a smaller 
program committee. It will be the 
duty of this smaller committee to 
meet frequently on “task” duties and 
to follow through on the planning 
committee’s recommendations. 

Present plans indicate that the bak- 
ing industry’s promotional program 
will reach consumer channels early 
in the fall, and the baking industry 
long before that. 

Members of the planning committee 
will be announced shortly, according 
to the ABA, and from the represen- 
tative role of members it is evident 
that all branches of the baking indus- 
try will have a voice in the formula- 
tion and administration of the promo- 
tional. program. 


Convention Plans 


In addition to the preview presenta- 
tion of the outline for the promotion- 
al program, other ABA plans were 


discussed at the executive committee 
meeting, including the program for 
the association’s golden anniversary 
convention, which will be held in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 30-Nov. 1, at the Stevens 
Hotel. 

Executive committee members pres- 
ent at the meeting were: Louis E. 
Garttner,: Madison, Wis; E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., New York; Henry Stude, Chica- 
go; Arthur Vos, Jr., Denver, Colo; 
Ralph D. Ward, Brooklyn, N. Y; Rus- 
sell L. White, Indianapolis, Ind; Ger- 
ard R. Williams, Scranton, Pa., and 
Paul W. Zickgraff, Peoria, Il. 

Others attending were Harry W. 
Zinsmaster, Duluth, ABA chairman; 
M. Lee Marshall, New York, treasurer; 
Harold W. Kilpatrick, San Francisco, 
vice president; Eugene K. Quigg, 
Richmond, Ind., vice president; John 
T. McCarthy, Toledo, Ohio, past pres- 
ident; President Binner; Tom Smith, 
secretary; S. T. Ramey, promotion di- 
rector; Searing W. East, legal depart- 
ment, and James A. Dougherty, ABA 
staff member. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


South Carolina 
Bakers Council 
Names Secretary 


Columbia, S. C.—Harlan B. Stout 
has been named full-time secretary 
of the newly formed South Carolina 
Bakers Council and will make his 
headquarters at Columbia, S.C. Mr. 
Stout was formerly associated with 
the health department of the state 
of North Carolina. 

Officers of the council are George 
F. Claussen, Jr., H. H. Claussen’s 
Sons, Augusta, Ga., president; R. H. 
Jennings, Jr., Palmetto Baking Co., 
Orangeburg, S. C., vice president, 
and N. O. Smith, Columbia, treasur- 
er. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED TO NEW POSITION 


New York, N. Y.—H. L. Callender 
was elected treasurer of the Corn 
Products Refining Co. at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors. 
Mr. Callender joined the firm in 1915 
and was appointed assistant treasur- 
er in 1943. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORK TO BEGIN SOON 
ON NBC PLANT EXPANSION 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—A. W. Kas- 
ten, vice president of the National 
Biscuit Co., has revealed that work 
will soon begin on a $4,600,000 proj- 
ect for the expansion and moderniza- 
tion of the company’s plant here. 

The Erie Avenue plant will be ex- 
tended from Ninth Street several 
hundred feet to the Hydraulic Canal. 
The entire plant will be modernized 
for more efficient production. The 
expansion program will more than 
double the plant’s present capacity. 

The company has no definite plans 
for abandonment of the Shredded 
Wheat plant on Buffato Avenue here, 
Mr. Kasten declared, adding that fa- 
cilities of both plants are needed. 
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S. T. Ramey 
Joins Promotion 
Staff of ABA 


Chicago, Ill.—Appointment of S. T. 
Ramey to serve as- director of pro- 
motion for the American Bakers As- 
sociation’s $1,500,000 promotional 
program for the baking industry has 
been announced by C. P. Binner, 
ABA president. 

Serving directly under President 
Binner, Mr. Ramey is the first of 
several qualified specialists who will 





S. T. Ramey 


be added to the baking industry pro- 
gram staff to handle various phases 
of promotion, advertising, public re- 
lations and research. 

“Mr. Ramey brings to the baking 
industry a wealth of the experience 
and directing ability necessary for 
the successful planning and execution 
of the myriad elements of the forth- 
coming promotional program, Mr. 
Binner said. We are confident that 
Mr. Ramey will help provide the 
spark to carry our industry forward 
and gain for the American baker new 
stature in the public’s mind, and 4 
greatly increased demand for all 
types of bakery products.” 

In the past 20 years Mr. Ramey 
has directed a number of nationally 
known manufacturing and sales oF 
ganization campaigns. During the 
war he was with the American In- 
stitute of Laundering, Joliet, Ill., 4s 
manager of the department of adver- 
tising and sales management. Mr. 
Ramey is a graduate in business 24 
ministration of the University of Chi- 
cago. He completed post-graduate 
work in the field of education at 
Indiana University. 

Others of Mr. Ramey’s connections 
during the recent years include 4 
period as advertising manager with 
the American Hospital Supply CorP» 
Evanston, Ill, and several years 48 
director of training for Emerson Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 









eee «ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





Cake Flour 


Standard of Quality 





NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





Sette 











LING HE. FROM E RY P - 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO, MING, wurst FROM EVERY  PRo- 





eyes ELEVATORS ey te GzrioEs RES 
o ew Yor Nas le ‘eo 

St. pe bt or ee Chicago Enid Galveston 

Kansas Cit Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

iake = Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 

T Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
‘oledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 








The priceless factor in any sack of flour 
is the quality standards of its maker. 
For nearly 50 years POLAR BEAR 
has been a trade-mark that represents 
the best in flour quality. You get a 
full sack of good baking in every bag 
of POLAR BEAR. 


FOUNDED BY 


fi SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 

















. - 
Price us. Quality 
FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For almost 50 years you have bought our 
brands: with perfect safety, knowing that they repre- 
sented the highest and most Dependable Quality that ° 


scientific milling could produce. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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--. not how good, but HOW ter J 


Among the qualities that make for 
progress ... is that of ‘‘unsatisfaction”’. 
At Cargill, it is customary not to be 
satisfied with good enough—to keep 
trying to find HOW a thing can be done 
better. 

The policy of ““How better’’ has al- 
ready yielded many tangible benefits to 
all concerned with grain—from the 
farmer to the final consumer. Improved 
crop planning, increased grain handling 
efficiency, lower cost transportation. 


STILL THE PIONEER IN THE INTERESTS OF GROWERS 


But that is not enough! That things 
can be done still better, still more 
efficiently and economically, Cargill has 
promised itself to prove. 


CARGILL 


4 
SPECIALISTS IN Gran 


AND USERS OF GRAIN 17,000,000 bus from the previous crop. 











MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 


Analysis of Grain 
Market Situation 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The National 
Association of Commodity Exchanges 
and Allied Trades, Inc., recently 
urged a Congressional investigation 
to point the way to sound agricultur- 
al policies and orderly marketing. 
The request was made to Senator 


John J. Williams (R., Del.) by J. A. 


Higgons, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent of the commodity group. Mr. 
Higgons’ letter to Senator Williams 
was accompanied by an analysis of 
the current grain market situation, 
the text of which is presented here- 
with. 
¥ ¥ 


PART I 


Last summer’s wheat harvest was 
the largest on record. Due to previ- 
ous heavy export shipments, our re- 
serve stocks had been reduced to 
nearly 100,000,000 bus compared with 
235,000,000, the 10-year average. 
Nevertheless, the statistical situation 
at the beginning of the season ap- 
peared to be about as follows: 

Winter and spring wheat produc- 
tion, 1;156,000,000 bus; carry-over re- 
serves, 101,000,000; total supplies 1,- 
257,000,000. 

Disappearance (BAE estimate): 
food, 525,000,000 bus; feed, 180,000,- 
000; seed, 87,000,000; total disappear- 
ance, 792,000,000; balance for export 
and next carry-over, 465,000,000 bus. 

The government originally planned 
to ship 267,000,000 bus wheat abroad 
for relief purposes, which included 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 











GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 








“Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all hinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








of hard wheat. 





“CO remo’” itecm Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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On that basis it was considered likely 
that the reserve stock on July 1, 1947, 
would be nearly 200,000,000 bus, or 
only slightly below average. Pur. 
chases of wheat and flour were made 
from time to time, and the program 
was being carried out in an orderly 
way, so that by Nov. 29 the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture revoked certain 
restrictions that had been placed on 
the usage of some grains. 

Accompanying the release was a 
statement that the government had 
purchased, or had under contract, 
enough wheat, plus the amount of 
flour to be shipped, to equal the 267,. 
000,000 bus for export on this crop, 
The trade was not quite prepared for 
this statement, figuring that CCC 
purchases would continue almost in- 
definitely. The result was that in the 
following two days there were de- 
clines in the market of about 10c 
bu, carrying May wheat down to 
about $1.84 bu. On Dec. 19, the De- 
partment of Agriculture issued about 
the most optimistic report that was 
ever handed to the public. It esti- 
mated winter wheat sowings at 56- 
400,000 acres, or an increase of slight- cE 
ly 4,000,000 from the previous year, | 
and almost 10,000,000 larger than the 
10-year average. The condition of 
the crop was reported at 93%, indi- 
cating a prospective yield of 946,500,- 
000 bus. Such a crop would be ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 bus larger SO 
than the combined 10-year average 
outturn of both winter and spring 
wheat. 





(Continued on page 22) 


EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUEH STABILITY 


Mill: 









A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





— 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











Me [Guthwestern 
Laboralouer 


AS -CirTy, MO 


GRAIN- FLOUR- FEED 





a 


The Standard Others } 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 


—_ aa 














HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


Mle, 
(NIAGARA) 
DUST COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND nero Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. 








WHITE WHEAT. 


Low Protein Cake 
and Ceokie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000, 000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL - MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA + SPOKANE « WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILg, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK City 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











TERMINAL FLOUR (:i:LiS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwrts. 
PORTLAND ° OREGON 


GROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 


























A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


hs geri ye eta FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 


FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 
- Arkanans City, Kansas Higgineville, Missouri — Richmond, Virginia 


Gapacity. 14,0 cks Daily 
‘SOUTHERN OFFICES: Tennessee 


Sa fcul source of supply all your flour needs 


FAMILY ¢ BAKE 7:40) -@2) -1- SOF 0:02 







BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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NEW PLANT—As part of its 100th anniversary celebra- 
tion, the Chase Bag Co. has announced completion of 
In announcing completion of 
the plant, F. H. Ludington, president of the organization, 
said that the structure was one of the most complete and 


its new St. Louis factory. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


efficient plants of its kind ever built. 
pany has maintained continuous operation in St. Louis 
since 1866 when its first western plant was opened by 
F. H. Ludington, grandfather of the present president. 
The new plant is shown above. 








The Chase com- 





Co-ops Out Ahead in Most State 
Actions to Curb Tax Favoritism 


New York, N. Y.—Despite strong 
pressure in a number of states for 
elimination of tax exemption privi- 
leges enjoyed by co-operatives in 
competition with private business, ac- 
tion by state legislatures thus far 
this year on such proposals has been 
largely negative, a survey discloses. 

North Carolina’s legislature killed 
a bill to make co-operatives subject 
to payment of state income and fran- 
chise taxes. The bill, which was a 
substitute for a more stringent pro- 
posal originally offered, would have 
exempted from income and franchise 
taxes all pure co-operatives—those 
engaged solely in marketing the prod- 
uce of their farmer members and 
which return all profits to patrons in 
the form of dividends. 

Under the North Carolina measure, 
all co-operatives would have been re- 
quired to make annual tax returns to 
the state revenue department. Those 
which showed all profits had been 
returned to patrons or that no profit 
had been made in marketing activi- 
ties would have been exempt from 
taxation. In cases where tax returns 
showed profits being held and not 
distributed to members, the co-opera- 
tives would have been subject to state 
income and franchise taxation at or- 
dinary rates. 

Although rejecting this measure, 
the North Carolina solons passed a 
resolution providing for appointment 
of a legislative interim commission 
to study the feasibility of taxing co- 
operatives. To report to the 1949 leg- 
islative session, the study group will 
be composed of two senators and 
three representatives to be appoint- 
ed by the governor. 

In Kansas, where an interim study 
was made two years ago by the State 
Legislative Council, a proposal for 
further study of the subject was re- 
jected by the Kansas House of Repre- 
sentatives. Also killed by the Kan- 
sas legislature were a number of 
bills aimed at preventing co-opera- 
tives from holding tax-exempt profits 
for expansion programs. One measure 
reported as passed, however, will re- 
quire all co-operatives to file income 
tax returns with the state, leaving 
final determination of exemption un- 
der present laws up to the state reve- 
nue and taxation commission. 

Maryland’s legislature rejected a 





bill to tax as income patronage divi- 
dends of co-operative associations. 
Under the bill, which had been rec- 
ommended by the State Legislative 
Council, certain established reserves 
of co-operatives, now deductible in 
the computation of net income, also 
would have been taxed. Aim of the 
measure was to put co-operatives on 
the same footing as other businesses 
under the state income tax laws. 

A resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to eliminate the federal income 
tax exemption advantages of co- 
operatives failed to gain passage in 
the Indiana legislature. 

North Dakota’s legislature rejected 


a bill to apply the state income tax 
to earnings of co-operatives not dis- 
tributed to patrons as cash dividends. 
The measure was passed by the state 
Senate but killed in the House. It 
was amended in the House to ex- 
empt rural electrification co-opera- 
tives. 

Pending in the Ohio legislature is 
a bill to require farm co-operatives 
and other nonprofit organizations to 
pay the same franchise taxes as profit 
corporations. Under existing Ohio 
law, co-operatives pay an annual fee 
of $10 in lieu of franchise or cor- 
poration taxes. Corporations pay a 
minimum of $25 a year, plus $1 for 
each $1,000 of net worth. 

Taxation of co-operatives also has 
been proposed in some other states 
this year, but without affirmative 
legislative action as yet. 
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American Dry Milk Institute 


Names H. R. Leonard Chairman 


By S. 0. WERNER 
Chicago Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


Chicago, Ill—H. R. Leonard, Twin 
City Milk Producers Association, St. 
Paul, was elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the American 
Dry Milk Institute, Inc., at its twen- 
ty-second annual meeting held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel here April 
22-23. Paul Young, Golden State Co., 
Ltd., Chicago, was elected vice chair- 
man, and M. J. Metzger, Bowman 
Dairy Co., Chicago, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

The following directors were re- 
elected: C. M. Peterson, Kraft Foods 
Co., Minneapolis; M. M. Booney, 
Whatcom County Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Bellingham, Wash; E. C. 
Schultz, Abbotts Dairies, Inc., Cam- 
eron, Wis; W. A. Hatteroth, Arden 
Farms, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal; Bert 
Anderson, Bennett Creamery Co., Ot- 
tawa, Kansas; F. H. Suhre, Farmers 
Marketing Association, Columbus, 
Ind. Dan Kent, Borden Co., New 
York, is a new member of the board. 

The attendance at this meeting 
reached a new high, with a total reg- 
istration of 379. The discussions and 
addresses dealt with the increasingly 
important subjects of better distri- 
bution, research and new markets. 


C. E. Beardslee, Borden Co., New 
York, board chairman, in his opening 
remarks said this was the forty-fifth 
year of commercial production of 
dried milk. He reviewed in a most 
interesting manner the early days of 
drying milk and the many problems 
of the pioneers of the industry. 

“We still have many problems,” he 
said, “but we have no misgivings 
about present conditions. Our past 
record is good, and we have a re- 
sourceful industry which can over- 
come these problems. One of the 
finest accomplishments was the for- 
mation of the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, which started in 1925 with 
18 members.” 

The institute offered a very fine 
program, and Dr. B. W. Fairbanks 
of the institute staff was the first 
speaker, discussing research in sales. 
He stated that those in sales do not 
make full use of the information 
available. 


Research Contributions 


“Research has made valuable con- 
tributions to sales,” he said, “but this 
is not used as much as it should be.” 

He had reviewed the research work 
of the institute and from this pre- 
pared a number of slides showing the 
results and information of much value 
to the sales department, The insti- 
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tute had employed a number of ip. 
vestigators who had made 43 food 
research projects, 52 on animal feed, 
42 on fundamental research in 37 
institutions during the period from 
1925 to 1946. An analysis of non- 
fat dry milk solids showed protein 
36.9%, _ minerals 8.15%, calcium 
1.31%, phosphorus 1.02%, lactose 
50.75%, fat 6.88%, thiamine 3.6 mi- 
crograms per gram, riboflavin 204 
micrograms per gram, and niacin 93 
micrograms per gram. 

“It ranks as a good source of thia- 
mine,” Dr. Fairbanks said. “Milk 
protein is complete and contains all 
10 essential amino acids, it supple. 
ments cereal proteins, is highly diges. 
tible and drying does not affect the 
nutritive value of milk proteins.” 

Other charts showed the effect of 
nonfat dry milk solids on bread 
doughs, sponge cakes, icings, sweet 
yeast, raised doughs, prepared biscuit 
flours, waffle flours, pancake flours, 
meat loaves, cheddar and cottage 
cheese, chocolate drinks, candy and 
cocoa mixes. Dr. Fairbanks gave the 
sales department a great deal of val- 
uable and authoritative. information 
which can be used by the sales rep- 
resentatives. 


Market Expansion 


D, H. Kellogg, Twin Ports Co-oper- 
ative Dairy Association, Superior, 
Wis., also discussed the use of re- 
search findings in sales work, saying 
if this is done “we will continue to 
expand our markets.” 

“In recent years government buy- 
ing doubled the demand for dry milk,” 
he said, “and now the industry has 
increasing production so new outlets 
will have to be forced. The produc- 
tion may reach 750,000,000 lbs this 
year, and the potential market for 
our product is estimated at 90,000, 
000 lbs. We must use research to help 
us thoroughly sell the baking indus- 
try, and also other industries. Our 
product must reach the research 
standards. This cannot be stressed 
too much, and any other program 
would be detrimental to the whole 
industry.” : 

Mrs. Margaret Morris, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, discussed the _ school 
lunch program, and how this is 2 
big market for nonfat dry milk solids. 

“The improvement in nutrition of 
American people is of much concern 
to all,” she said, “and it is important 
to all food producers that the diet be 
improved. The two purposes of this 
program are to improve the diet and 
also improve the market for agricul- 
tural products.” 

Dr. Catherine Personius, Cornell 
University, described the work that 
has been done with housewives, say- 
ing they found that nonfat dry milk 
solids is convenient for home use, 
“especially where the supply of fluid 
milk is not so good.” 

“You will have to educate the 
housewives,” she said, “how to use 
it. They had found that it makes 
good eating products, is good nutri- 
tionally and is economical.” 


Student Training 


Prof. Beatrice Donaldson, lowa 
State College, told of work with non- 
fat dry milk solids in training stl 
dents in food preparation for inst! 
tutions, restaurants, etc. She sug: 
gested the women in_ institutional 
work should be given information 
about dry milk solids. 

Dr. Tom D. Spies, Birmingham, 
Ala., spoke on nutrition and rehabill- 
tation, describing the work being 
done in the South with undernour- 
ished children. The American Dry 
Milk Institute is co-operating W! 
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Fiour— Grain Propucts 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
* 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. «+ Chicago 6, Ill. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR cesaes 


* 410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. © NEW YORK CITY 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Dr. Spies, whose work is known na- 


tionally. 

M. M. Boney, Whatcom County 
Dairymen’s Association, Bellingham, 
Wash., and W. T. Crighton, Produc- 
ers Creamery Co., Springfield, Mo., 
discussed plant flexibility products, 
describing how this is being done in 
their plants, saying they attempt to 
furnish an outlet for milk in every 
form, and that each plant makes at 
least five or six items. 


Quality Discussed 


H. E. Otting, M. & R. Dietetic 
Laboratory, Columbus, Ohio, dis- 
cussed quality, saying this has a di- 
rect bearing on sales. 

“Repeat sales will not be realized 
unless buyers are assured of uniform 
quality and gives a good perform- 
ance,” he said. 

He described the: work of the insti- 
tute quality and standards commit- 
tee, the code it had prepared and 
which had a wide distribution in the 
industry, and he urged a step-up in 
the quality program. 

Col. Paul Logan of the National 
Restaurant Association, Chicago, gave 
a talk on modern trends in food proc- 
essing. He said that greater efforts 
are being made to produce good nu- 
tritive food and preserve it. 

Colonel Logan told of the new work 
on livestock, fruits, vegetables, froz- 
en foods, dehydration, etc. He said 
there are 540,000 public eating places 
in this country, and it is estimated 
they serve 63,000,000 meals a day. 

“This industry,” he said, “is a great 
potential market for nonfat dry milk 
solids. Improved quality and im- 
proved packaging will result in in- 
creased use of the product.” 

Harold Hall of the institute staff, 
presented data about the use of dry 
milk solids in England and export 
possibilities. This is one of the larg- 
est importing countries of this prod- 
uct, but it is still under control. Dur- 
ing the past seven years, more than 
600,000,000 lbs have been exported 
to this country, although during the 
past two years lesser amounts have 
been imported. 

At the annual luncheon, Dr. E. W. 
McHenry of the University of To- 
ronto was the guest speaker on the 
subject, “Some Current Problems in 
Nutrition.” He said for the first time 
in England’s history, the government 
had set up a national food policy. 

“Reports show,” he said, “health 
had not suffered; in fact, it had im- 
proved during the war. This is the 
first time a large scale application of 
national nutrition has been a success. 
When conditions there return to nor- 
mal, no doubt the national food policy 
will disappear, and after that they 
can better judge the program.” 

Roud McCann is director of the 
American Dry Milk Institute. Other 
staff members are Dr. B. W. Fair- 
banks, scientific division; V. E. Marx, 
bakery division; C. A. McDuffee, bak- 
ery service; Harold Hall, foreign divi- 
sion; C. W. Sievert, feed service; A. 
F. Paulke, meat products; J. T. 
Walsh, quality division, and C. M. 
O’Malley, chief chemist. 
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GRAIN GRADING SCHOOL 
PLANNED AT AMARILLO 


Amarillo, Texas.—Through the co- 
operation of the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Extension Service 
of Texas A&M College, the Amarillo 
Grain Exchange will conduct a school 
of grain grading May 5-7 in Amarillo. 

Thirteen well-qualified grain au- 
thorities from Texas and Oklahoma 
will be on the program, 
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/t Must Be Handled With Care 





Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 


and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET 


) 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


+ 


* 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


E 


| WAVY 
. ———— 


"| Direct Exporters 





ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN RT.OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 
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hellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Shellabarger grain service is backed by large terminal 


storage facilities at Salina and a line of country elevators 
in the choice wheat producing areas of Kansas, plus inti- 
mate knowledge of the desirable characteristics of supe- 


rior milling wheats. 


oF 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 




































EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C€0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compens 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Montreal, Canada 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


= 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














‘Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE -40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 





















































MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS rao. | 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
» Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 














UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 













We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseuri 


THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 & 34-1720 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 














ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 




















KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 
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McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. . KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 





LARORAPORY SERVICE | 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
vo & Lincoln Elevator 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


It was only a few days later that 
word came from Kansas City that 
Commodity Credit Corp. would sup. 
port wheat ~on basis of $1.88 bu for 
shipment in May. This was a higher 
price than the May wheat future was 
bringing in that market, and it im. 
mediately had a firming tendency, 
The trade could not figure out why 
the government, in making purchases 
so far ahead, should resort to this 
policy, in view of the previous state- 
ment made by Mr. Anderson that the 
export program for this season had 
been concluded. Some believe that 
it might be a support program rather 
than one designed for relief purposes, 

However, as time went on, we were 
told that in view of a larger prospec- 
tive crop, it would be possible to carry 
on the export program with greater 
vigor, and that the government 
planned to ship 400,000,000 bus of 
grain by March 31 and to continue 
shipments at the rate of 56,000,000 
bus a month to the end of the season, 
bringing the season’s total to between 
500,000,000 and 550,000,000 bus. The 
increased goal, it was stated, would 
include 350,000,000 bus of wheat and 
flour equivalent, or 83,000,000 bus 
more than the original goal. 


Bumpers and Failures 


It is quite true that we have raised 
three successive billion-bushel wheat 
crops, but it must also be borne in 
mind that only once before in history 
did we achieve such a record; namely, 
in 1915, when we had a total crop of 
1,008,000,000 bus. Should the govern- 
ment’s estimate be realized and a 
total crop of 1,170,000,000 bus be har- 
vested next summer, we shall have a 
four-year record as follows: 


Peak Production 


Million bus 
MOET os kpeie oe cavcshene 1,170 (?) 
W046 ci cccccccvsisocccce 1,156 
ROO. -b00 60.606,45.000-0060% 1,108 
W948 cc ccvcccvccsccvcses 1,072 


However, bumper crops are just as 
unusual as failure crops. Therefore, 
it is well to bear in mind that during 
the drouth years, we raised less than 
we actually consumed, as the follow- 
ing figures will illustrate: 


Crop Failures 


Million bus 
SOG. ces ccewrrsarvesvesays 552 
BORE secs ctcrvosdvccvessn 526 
BED bvcccvesncepoetesseee 628 
ROOO so v-o:dore 0 Cyt n'eie o:0 tine wees 629 


It is not fair to figure on either 
bumper crops or failure crops in try- 
ing to make comparisons. Therefore, 
we call to your attention that in the 
10 years prior to the war, average 
wheat production in this country 
amounted to only 740,000,000 bus. 
However, that was sufficient because 
during that period our consumption 
was only 677,000,000 bus, which in- 
cluded 479,000,000 bus for food, 81,- 
000,000 for seed and 117,000,000 for 
feed. Consequently, it was possible 
to have small quantities for export 
and carry-over. At present our do- 
mestic consumption is estimated at 
792,000,000 bus; so if we revert to 
normal crops of 740,000,000 bus, it 
is quite obvious that we may have to 
import wheat from Canada. 

Likewise, it is almost a necessity 
if we are to continue relief programs 
in Europe to maintain production on 
a tremendous scale. Most people 
lose sight of the fact that since World 
War I U. S. population has increased 
by. about 30,000,000 persons. Those 
people. consume about 1,300,000,000 
bus of all grain, which is just about 
the amount that our production has 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 




















Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Cap ity, 16, Ruchal 
oo 000 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

= “AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
mill is located 

wheat district of ity eluent 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 

directly from growers. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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increased during that period. It is 
quite evident, therefore, that we are 
no longer as dependent on export 
markets as we were 25 years ago. 


Low Carry-over a Hazard 


From the figures given at the begin- 
ning of this report, it is also obvious 
that with 465,000,000 bus for export 
and -next carry-over, the only reason 
for high prices is because we are 
probably shipping’ larger amounts 
than are safe for our economy. True, 
the outlook for next summer’s wheat 
crop..is still very good, but crops are 
never made in March, and many of 
the hazards are still ahead of us. We 
believe there are inherent dangers 
in letting our carry-over reserve sink 
to a level of about 100,000,000 bus, 
for the reasons that have already 
been explained. At the present time 
the government has decided not to 
ship any more wheat during May and 
June, but to confine its activities to 
flour purchases. However, in the 
final analysis this is all the same, and 
it makes little difference whether 
we export wheat or flour, because in 
the end it will mean a small reserve 
stock. 

Very little cognizance was ever tak- 
en of the severe car shortage, which 
made it impossible to build up sup- 
plies at terminal markets. On Sept. 
24, the commercial visible reached its 
peak at 106,000,000 bus compared 
with 174,000,000 the year earlier. Chi- 
cago, which is the largest grain mar- 
ket in the world, had only 3,700,000 
bus at that time, and both Chicago 
stocks and the total visible have de- 
clined substantially since that period. 
In view of the fact the government 
insisted on buying greater and great- 
er quantities of flour, it meant that 
merchandisers and elevator concerns, 
in order to carry on this business, had 
to protect themselves with purchases 
of wheat futures, and at the same 
time speculators who believed the 
price to be high were predominantly 
on the short side of the market. 

Thus each time that new business 
developed, it meant that the shorts 
were squeezed, and the merchandis- 
ers remained long futures until such 
time as they could buy cash wheat. 
Actual wheat, of course, was tight 
because the mills were com- 
peting for purchases, and likewise 
the car shortage prevented ample 
supplies from coming forward. This 
situation was just the reverse from 
ordinary years when there are stocks 
of wheat held in elevators and when 
short hedges were in the market. 
Thus minor crop scares had more than 
the usual effect in scaring speculative 
shorts in, and we have had consistent 
advances in the market in the past 
two months. 


European Situation Serious 


It has been known for a long time 
that European conditions had been 
very bad. Supply and distribution 
has been unsatisfactory in Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Greece and Rumania. 
In Italy food supplies for nonfarm 
consumers averaged less than 2,000 
calories per person. The same has 
been true in Austria and in the Amer- 
ican and British zones of Germany. 
Finland, Poland, Hungary, Spain and 
Portugal were able to supply their 
populations with only about 2,000 
calories on an average. In Continental 
Europe there was only Czechoslo- 
vakia, Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
enjoying 2,600 calories or more. Bread 
was rationed in the United Kingdom 
and total quantities are slightly low- 
er than a year ago. Recently further 
cuts in rations for unemployed de- 
pendents have been announced in the 
(Continued on page 26) 









SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Quality is the first rule in the pro- 
duction of SUNNY KANSAS 


.. . right from the first step which. 


is good wheat selection. That's 
why you can rely on SUNNY 
KANSAS all the time —even in 


these days of springtime wheat 


scarcity. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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| WALESROGALSKY MILLING CO.” 


HERSON, KANSAS + 








66 99 A ~~” h Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
iamo n ent. ‘Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
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Candy Models 


AKING candy models of out- 

standing Cleveland, Ohio, build- 
ings is the hobby of John Hulscher, 
pastry cook and operator of a restau- 
rant in the Hotel Strand. 

A Hollander, Mr. Hulscher uses 
hard candy for his models and al- 
ready has turned out a number of 
beautifully made structures, one of 
them the Cleveland Museum Art. At 
present he is making a replica of the 
city’s new St. John’s Cathedral 
which, he hopes, will be a master- 


piece of his art and skill, topping 
any of his previous successes. 
Frosting, molded into sheets, is 


Mr. Hulscher’s building material. 
Thin as a cigar box cover, he puts 
the sheets together like units of:a 
prefabricated house, leaving the _ in- 
sides of his, models hollow so that 
lights may shine through the win- 
dows. 


“My sweet model-building mate- 
rial,” he says, “is better than any 
soft frosting to represent the smooth 
surfaces of modern architecture in 
Cleveland.” 


Mr. Hulscher makes some of his 
candy models on order for parties. 
He learned the art in Holland, and 
his hobby is shared by his wife, Doris 
Langley, who was born in England. 


Carnations from Denuer 


HEREVER you go in the Unit- 

ed States during the holiday 
season, those spicy-smelling carna- 
tions you buy for holiday and spe- 
cial remembrances may have come 
from Denver. In 20 years, Denver 
has become one of the world’s centers 
of cut-flower production, particular- 
ly carnations. Gross business: has 
grown from $200,000 yearly to a 1946 
total of $6,000,000, with 1,000 per- 
sons employed. 

Nightly, huge consignments of 
freshly-packaged cut flowers move 
in from the greenhouses and fields by 
assembly-line methods and _ start 
from Denver’ to all parts of the 
United States and Canada by truck, 
air and railroad express. Movement 
by air is doubling almost monthly, 
and soon Denver carnations and 
other flowers may be available any- 
where in the United States and over- 
seas within a comparatively few 
hours. 

Fifty million individual flowers 
moved out of the Denver area in 
1946 and more than 90% were sold 
outside of Colorado in 47 other states 
and Canada. Farthest shipment of 
Colorado carnations was by air to 
London—the British love carnations. 
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“When Liza Sims,” 
Fish River Roller Mills, 
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said Old Dad Fetchit of the 
“come by here ‘with a hard 
luck story about Pap Stone shuttin’ down on her 
credit an’ Hitch bein’ mighty 
nigh bedrid with his bad leg an’ 
askin’ would I mind givin’ her 
a little poke of Fetchit’ s Pride 







{2 = = g0 ahead an’ feed Hitch up as much 
~ as you've a mind to; I know he’s 
got a hitch in his git-along, an’ I 
ain’t no doubt he feels poorly now 
an’ then jes’ like white folks do, but 
his leg ain’t nowheres as bad as he makes out an’ 
when he claims to be stove up it’s mostly laziness and 
bein’ low in his mind. Lots of us millers gets like 
that when times is a mite bad, but I allus found that 
pitchin’ in an’ workin’ like hell makes it wear off 
You feed Hitch up an’ then tell him to 
get on back to work an’ you won’t have to be askin’ 
things off’n Pap Stone or me or anybody.’ ”—R.E.S. 


flour so’s she 
could bake him 
some hot biscuit 
bread, I give it to 
= her an’ then I 
= said: ‘Liza, you 
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(The growers admit that this ship- 
ment was a promotion stunt). 

Metropolitan Denver has about 120 
acres under glass for growing flowers 
alone, one of the largest greenhouse 
areas in the world, according to 
Herbert Gates, Colorado State En- 
tomologist. Another 190 acres of out- 
door soil is devoted to flower-raising, 
or somewhat more than 300 acres in 
all. Since this area is responsible for 
the gross of $6,000,000 yearly, each 
acre produces an average of $20,000 
in crop values yearly. 

Among the reasons for this rapid 
growth into a big industry, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gates, are that the Denver 
climate is relatively warm in winter 
and cool in summer; greenhouse op- 
eration is inexpensive because of ideal 
conditions of humidty and tempera- 
ture for flowering plants are relative- 
ly easy to produce, and fuel is cheap. 
—Paul’s Post. 
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Milk Statistics 


Bea milk industry is a complex 
and interesting one. It is esti- 
mated that there are 50,000 fluid 
milk distributors in the United 
States and 40,000 plants processing 
milk, butter, cheese, ice cream and 


other dairy products employing ap- 
proximately 250,000 people. 

Milk has also invaded the indus- 
trial field and is used in plastics, tex- 
tiles, paper coating, paint, glue, films, 
pharmaceuticals, insulation, fertilizer, 
insecticides, penicillin, plaster, dyes, 
animal feed, preservatives, explosives 
and electroplates.—Hygeia. 


Boiled Bread 


OILED bread, a palatable table 

product, is Australia’s newest 
development in the food production 
industry. The bread was. evolved 
from researches rendered necessary 
during wartime to solve the problem 
of food supplies to troops on duty in 
remote locations where there were 
no oven-baking facilities. The bread 
is boiled somewhat like a pudding 
and can be made in a four-gallon 
tin or drum. 

Many Australian soldiers on re- 
mote battlefronts tasted and enjoyed 
the product, which is suitable for 
camping parties, ship’s crews or out- 
back communities. 

The process was. developed in 
Australia at the William Angliss 
Food Trades ‘School, Melbourne (Vic- 


toria), under the supervision of the 
principal, Canadian born: Herbert Rf. 
West, B.S.A., who has many years’ 
experience in food research. 

The boiled bread has a light, pleas- 
ing appearance and is sliced in the 
same way as ordinary bread. Main 
characteristics are its very light crust 
and somewhat paler appearance. 

The Cooker, which was designed at 
the William Angliss Food Trades 
School for use in teaching and dem- 
onstration, was made of a welded 
steel box 36 inches by 64 inches by 
18 inches high, and included a light 
galvanized slip or cover. It contains 
a perforated false bottom 4 inches off 
the main bottom, allowing the box to 
be charged with a little over 30 gals 
of water for steam production, and at 
the same time leaving the water line 
below the false bottom. 

The box is capable of retaining suf- 
ficient heat to keep the water boiling 
rapidly. Enough bread can be turned 
out in one batch for 100 men. Ona 
round-the-clock basis, bread supplies 
for at least 500 men can be produced 
with one container.—Canadian Baker. 


Mice Plague 


N the Mallee district of northwest 
Victoria, Australia, farmers are 

praying for a pied piper to lure 
swarming thousands of mice away 
from 4,000 square miles of farm land 
in that district. The rodents are 
devouring wheat, hay stacks, food, 
clothing, bedding and papers. They 
even bite sleeping persons inside the 
houses, despite the fact that farmers 
are killing thousands of them night- 
ly. 

One farmer said that the “damned 
mice are so arrogant they laugh at 
cats.” Another revealed that they 
had to tie the cuffs of their trousers 
to prevent the mice from running up 
their legs. Difficulty in eliminating 
the pests lies in the fact that replace- 
ments are continuously being bred in 
nests under grapevines. Until a bet- 
ter method is found to eliminate 
them the Aussies have put up cor- 
rugated iron rat fences around 
houses and wheat stacks. 


Green Laughter 


Wind ripples through the shining 
grain, 

And swift the billows run 

From field to field and loudly shout 

Green laughter to the sun. 

No shoreward breakers ever rolled 

Such vast green swaths of foam 

As these green laughing waves of 
wheat 

That sweep the prairie loam. 

—Maud E. Usehold. 
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FINDING THE ANSWER TO “WHY ?” 
W* can think of no more useful activity than 

the announced research, in advance of the 
millers’ long-range program, to promote greater 
consumption of flour, to “determine what kinds 
of people there are who eat substantially less 
than average amounts of breadstuffs and why 
they do so.” 

This is, of course, the heart of the whole 
problem of sub-normal consumption of bread foods 
in this country as compared with that in most 
other civilized countries—where and when the 
people can get it. Without this advance knowledge 
the whole effort to increase the consumption of 
the products of flour would be, while not abso- 
lutely ineffective, more or less like blazing away 
in the sky in the hope that a few birds might fall. 

To make a guess, which is about all anyone 
has been able to do about the business so far, 
it seems fairly obvious that probably the chief 
cause of America’s low bread foods consumption 
is its vast resources of numberless other foods, 
not alone potentially but in active and effective 
competition with bread. The number of these is 
legion and the millions spent in their improve- 
ment, packaging and promotion are uncountable. 
Almost certainly this has been chiefly responsible 
for the relative decline in consumption of bread 
foods when compared with that of earlier years 
when people lived simpler lives and bread was 
quite literally at the head of every table. 

But quite obviously there are numberless 
other causes, including, not listed in order of 
importance: Changes in style of living to apart- 
ments and kitchenettes, with housewives, millions 
of whom are employed by industry, getting 
sketchy meals or “eating out”; incidental service 
of unattractive bread in public eating places; the 
nationwide standardization of quality, appearance 
and wrapping of bread, with the appetite invita- 
tion of an equal quantity of plain boiled potatoes, 
together with the concentration of the over- 
whelming part of commercial bakery advertising 
on this same standard loaf; and, broadly stated, 
the fact that unnumbered millions of people just 
simply do not care for the blown up “mushy” 
type of loaves that commercial bakers present as 
their prize product, but which, on statistical evi- 
dence, people simply eat less of. 

We could go on quite endlessly listing other 
major or minor probable or possible causes, just 
as could anyone else who has observed the trends 
in the past decade or two. Yet the degree of in- 
fluence exerted by any one of these things and 
many others is in the end a matter of opinion. 
Contrasted to all of them is the quite simple 
truth that bread is the most adaptable and most 
widely eaten food and that, with the possible 
exception of meat products, bread foods possess 
the greatest possibilities of variations in method 
of preparation and resulting appetite appeal. 

Our own guess is, and we emphasize the word 
“guess,” that when the federation’s survey of 
causes and effects is completed, it will be revealed 
that the long-range program of bread foods pro- 
Motion will accomplish less than is hoped for 
if it devotes itself primarily to appeal or argu- 
ment to “eat more” bread foods of the kind now 
Virtually standardized over the land; and that it 
should rather devote itself chiefly to cultivating 
Public taste and liking, hence consumption, of 
the infinite variety of these foods which is so 
easily possible. For our own part, we cannot for- 
get the time in our own household when, after 
long-time ordering of “a loaf of bread” from the 
Stocer every other day as a somewhat fixed rou- 
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tine, we found ourselves paying several dollars 
a month to the man who came to the door daily 
with a basket filled with baked “goodies.” 
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A CHANGE IN MILLING 


bd would be assuming too much to anticipate 

that the process for “explosive disassociation” 
of the wheat berry—as well as other grains—by 
compressed air, the discovery of which has been 
announced by the Midwest Research Institute of 
Kansas City, may result in fundamental changes 
from the age-old method of grinding wheat and 
separating the floury portion from the coarser 
parts of the grain by other mechanical means. 
Yet, considering the amazing advance of scientific 
discovery in every field nowadays, it would be 
equally unsafe to regard the matter lightly as 
just another one of those ideas. The reasonable 
attitude is to say “could be” and keep an eye on 
events as they march. 

On the side of the possibility that the discovery 
might result in complete change of methods of 
wheat milling is the fact that the Midwest Re- 
search Institute, while established less than three 
years ago, already stands on a par with Mellon 
and Armour institutes in the personnel of its 
scientific staff, its ethical standing in research 
work, and in some of its practical accomplish- 
ments in industry. Therefore, when Dr. Harold 
Vagtborg, president of the institute, expresses the 
firm opinion that the method of ‘the preferential 
segregation of the component parts of the wheat 
berry” may prove to be the most important dis- 
covery yet made by the institute in its entire pro- 
gram of industrial research, serious attention 
must be accorded. : 

The process, which is to be regarded as in the 
embryonic stage pending building of a pilot plant 
approaching commercial size, should not be con- 
fused with long used processes of “puffing” grains 
into cereal food forms. Instead, it literally blasts 
the seed berries to pieces, not in a confusion of 
broken kernels but with a “disassociation” of the 
several parts, in the case of wheat of the husk, 
bran, germ and endosperm. Then, by repetition 
of the process cycle, these parts may be “milled” 
into such form as may be commercially desirable. 
Baking experiments of the flour produced by the 
laboratory apparatus suggest that there remains 
a long road of research yet to be travelled but 
with attractive possibilities at journey’s end. There 
is a suggestion that the bread baked from the 
flour product might have a distinctive taste 
and flavor. 

From a practical milling point of view, con- 
sidering milling and flour production in its present 
terms, one of the most interesting potentials of 
the explosive method is the separation of the germ 
as a unit as a result of the first explosion, en- 
abling, even within the limits of test tube and 
improvised laboratory apparatus, the quite simple 
production of wholly germ free flour with no fur- 
ther effort. Necessarily, however, all of these 
results must be regarded as tentative pending 
further research. Finally, its commercial prac- 
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ticability in such things as plant engineering, costs 
and a score of other factors which would be de- 
terminative in a general upsetting of established 
methods will have in due course to be worked out. 


It is true that present methods of converting 
wheat into fine flour represent merely ‘improve- 
ment in equipment. and its operation since the 
time of the ancient saddle stone. It is equally 
true that, following the great period of change 
from stone to roll grinding, invention of the midd- 
lings purifier, swing sifter, round reel and the pre- 
liminary preparation of the wheat for grinding, 
there has been no important change in milling 
methods in 40 years. Bleaching, the addition 
of rising ingredients and, recently, fortification 
with vitamins are not a part of the milling 
process. 

So it may be that the milling methods which 
have so well served mankind through the cen- 
turies are due for an epochal change. To long- 
time observers that doubtless will at first appear 
to be unlikely, just as a thousand modern in- 
ventions and scientific processes seemed com- 
pletely visionary to those who lived in earlier 
times and even to millions of men now living 
who have themselves witnessed the half century 
march of invention to recreate the world into 
a fairyland of marvels. 

Looking casually over the whole field of mod- 
ern industry, we find no process which has so 
long been and still is so firmly stabilized as flour 
milling. Just possibly the time of major change 
may be less far in the future than we are yet 
willing to believe. 

ee @ 


NEW CROP PRICE GUESSING 
eo a fortnight or longer the normally blue 

skies over the milling industry have been 
overcast by rumors of speculative trading in new- 
crop flour by millers, slightly disturbed by present 
paucity of orders and threat of reduced produc- 
tion, and bakers, impressed by the discount of 
35 to 40 cents on new season futures. Inquiry 
suggests that the amount of flour actually sold 
has so far been inconsiderable. 

~ Nevertheless, the rumors multiply, with many 

millers trying to figure out the probable cost of 
new-crop wheat for delivery around July 15 with 
reasonable tolerance for the premium on high 
proteins, wet harvests, boxcar shortages and all 
the numberless factors that make new season 
sales in April exciting and lots of fun even though 
they too often take out instead of putting money 
into the till. 

On the side of the baker’s chance-taking there 
is that attractive invitation offered by the ab- 
normal discount of new-crop futures, despite the 
fact that he knows the government—in promotion 
of its lower-price program on all commodities— 
may turn loose at any time with an announce- 
ment of greatly reduced foreign requirements and 
so leave prices at the mercy of the combination 
of an almost record-breaking wheat harvest and 
what in time is going to be done with it. It is 
also to be noted that the shopping-about bakers 
are making offers at figures that would leave 
millers with the smallest operating margins in 
years. 

Our own horseback guess on the situation at 
the moment is that it is a swell opportunity for 
bakers who love to roll the bones to “fade” the 
millers and shoot the bill; and that it is an equally 
attractive chance for millers to take a flier if 
they are willing to turn the two-year-long sellers’ 
market into a buyers’ market with flour selling 
at margins of the good old but unhappily profitless 


‘ days of long ago. 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 


. Wy 7 WY : 
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nest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








'B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ee 


CRACKER FLOUR 






‘ FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 
































“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCEWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 



















Grain Market Situation 





(Continued from page 23) 


Soviet Union even though produc- 
tion of food in 1946 was better than 
the year before. 

UNRRA officials have on several 
occasions painted an alarming pic- 
ture of the food needs in those coun- 
tries which are no longer receiving 
their aid. Likewise the secretary- 
general of the Emergency Food Coun- 
cil stated that Britain’s stocks of 
wheat were at their lowest ebb, that 
France was making urgent appeals, 
and that conditions in Germany were 
desperate. He also said that Hun- 
gary and Rumania were begging for 
cereals. So it was no surprise that 
Mr. Hoover’s report should have con- 
firmed these truths. What actually 
happened was that few surplus coun- 
tries outside of the United States 
were making heavy contributions 
toward European import require- 
ments. As a matter of fact, since 
Aug. 1 to March 7, shipments of 
wheat and flour from the four major 
exporting countries have been as fol- 
lows: 





“1946-47 1945-46 
bus bus 
OCamads... ccc ces 120,137,000 223,145,000 
i i eer 161,289,000 231,122,000 
Argentina ...... *21,426,000 36,645,000 
Australia ...... **25,400,000 11,016,000 
| er er 328,252,000 501,928,000 
*Revised. 


**Partly estimated. 


It will be seen from the above that 
actually 173,000,000 bus less have 
been shipped this year than in the 
corresponding period last year. | If 
our own export goal is met, we shall 
probably furnish about half the 
world’s shipments for the season. 


Corn 


Now a word about corn: We har- 
vested a crop of 3,287,000,000 bus, 
which was a record for all time. Crops 
in excess of 3,000,000,000 bus are like- 
wise exceptional, as there have been 
only five of them in history, of which 
four were successive since 1943. Un- 
der these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that the corn-hog relationship 
should stand at about 18 for Janu- 
ary, which was a near-record for the 
third consecutive month. In other 
words, even with tremendous prices 
being paid for hogs, corn sold at rela- 
tively low levels for the reason that 
consumption on farms will probably 
be somewhat smaller, and it is likely 
that the carry-over at the end of the 
season will be much larger than last 
year. 

About 40% of the corn crop goes 


for hog feeding, and on Jan. 1 the, 


number of hogs on farms was about 
4,000,000 smaller than last year, and 
the lowest since 1941. The hog popu- 
lation is far below either 1943 or 
1944. The reduction in the number 
of hogs in 1946 was due chiefly to the 
11% reduction from the previous 
year in the size of the 1946 fall pig 
crop. On the other hand, our ex- 
ports of corn will be large, and a 
few weeks ago when the government 
found that it would be difficult to ship 
larger quantities of wheat, it focused 
its attention on corn. This imme- 
diately started a buying spurt with 
the result that prices advanced about 
30c bu, and many felt since the sharp 
increases in wheat prices were due to 
the government program, it would 
have a similar effect on the corn 
market, despite other considerations. 

As matters now stand the govern- 
ment intends to export about 20,000,- 
000 bus monthly, and while this 
may appear small in comparison with 
the 3,000,000,000-bu crop, yet it looks 
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ARNOLD 


sos oc’ 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 
KANSAS CITY ~ MISSOURI 















































SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


Lucky Star Flour 


Made from CANADIAN SPRING WHEAT FOR EXPORT 


NORTHERN SALES AGENCIES 
Cable Address Avenue Bldg. 





Norsalag WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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A Complete Flour Service 









* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 









RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 






Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 















“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 






? 
4,500 bbis Capacity 
3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 











pur 
yR EXPORT 
NCIES 


sldg- 








General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








WE ARL LARGE BUYFRS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


Will be glad to wet your quotations 


‘he Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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\ large in comparison with the primary 


receipts which for a number of years 
have run as follows: 


Primary Movement of Corn to Terminal 


Markets 
Year Million bus 
BOON Weeks atapepebarersak’ 255 
3 | Tiree) hs errs oF 330 
RP bn wives 9% 6.6.05) bla 297 
WEE wit cs cece hawakereeae’ 257 
BL CS icihss abit’ p.cl'aa b1 came 388 
ROR = is5:6 ba) Bie asso Os ob 296 


In an ordinary year 85% of the 
corn never leaves the county in which 
it is grown. Therefore, if 100,000,000 
to 150,000,000 bus or more are export- 
ed, it naturally takes a large percent- 
age of the grain from terminal stocks, 
preventing accumulations. Likewise 
with the shortage of cars and the 
commercial demand, it can only be re- 
garded as a sustaining influence. 


PART II 
Summation and Analysis 


It will be seen from the foregoing 
how completely control of the entire 
situation is in the hands of the gov- 
ernment. Any attempted prediction 
of price trends would be futile unless 
given factors respecting government- 
al intentions were known. 

The words “governmental inten- 
tions” are used in this case signifi- 
cantly, as there is believed to be 
good warrant for the widespread con- 
viction held in the trade that govern- 
mental humanitarian activities re- 
cently have been closely integrated 
with what are, in effect, price support 
activities—due to fears of surpluses 
and threatened Steagall price support 
problems. 

If, in the spirit of realism, this is 
conceded to be so, and if it is going 
to continue, then it immediately be- 
comes apparent that the entire mat- 
ter of attempting to forecast future 
grain prices becomes a guessing game 
as to possible government moves in 
the course of its gigantic dual-purpose 
operations. 

It is not being considered within 
the province of this memorandum to 
examine the integrity of government- 
al operations of the nature stated 
above. Rather, an attempt will be 
made to analyze objectively the pos- 
sible market effect of such future 
governmental objectives as have be- 
come discernible and deducible to 
date, and to point out both on a near- 
and long-term basis certain outstand- 
ing risks and dangers, both economic 
and social, that are inherent in indi- 
cated governmental policy. 

All signs point to the fact that it 
must be considered that the pattern 
for the balance of the current 
crop year will continue to be 
of the same hybrid character as 
that believed established at the year 
end. As set forth at the beginning 
of Part I of this memorandum, a 
reasonable program apparently had 
been established for the current crop 
year resulting in an indicated near- 
average stock on July 1, 1947, of 
200,000,000 bus after allowing for re- 
lief commitments of about 267,000,- 
000 bus. 

Subsequent chronological develop- 
ments speak for themselves: 

1. The Department of Agriculture 
announced completion of relief pur- 
chases as of Nov. 29, 1946. 

2. Prices backed away from levels 
ruling at approximately 100% above 
prewar average (1936-41). 

3. Commodity Credit Corp. re-en- 
tered market for deferred positions 
at above-market prices. 

4. Announcement made of greatly 
expanded governmental export pro- 
gram. 

5. New market pattern established 
with futures market furnishing hedg- 
ing facilities and affording the cheap- 

(Continued on page 30) 


— SINCE 1877 — 


“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 


GOOD FLOUR 


plus 


PLANNED MERCHANDISING 


means 


BETTER DISTRIBUTOR PROFITS 


You get all three with SNOBUDDY 


aa 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 

















She FLOUR 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushelse 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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Wheat Board Bill Draws Sharp 


Criticism in Canadian Senate 


Toronto, Ont.—In a discussion of 
the government’s wheat board bill in 
the Canadian Senate, Senator T. A. 
Crerar assailed the measure as grant- 
ing a complete and rigid government 
monopoly, based upon a non-existent 
emergency and linked with a ten- 
dency by government bodies to take 
too much general power over the 
people to meet some particular cir- 
cumstances. 

Senator N. M. Paterson cham- 
pioned private operations and main- 
tained that the bill gave the govern- 
ment Wheat Board certain powers 
that were excessive, dangerous and 
unnecessary to enable the govern- 
ment to carry out its obligations un- 
der the United Kingdom wheat agree- 
ment. 

The bill, making the board the 
marketing source to fulfill the four- 
year, 600,000,000- bu agreement with 
Britain and giving it powers over 
other grains, was given second read- 
ing and sent to the banking and com- 
merce committee for study. 


Based on Emergency 


Senator Crerar said it was rather 
strange that after nearly two years 
of peace we should be dealing -with 
legislation based on an emergency 
arising from the war. Producers, rail- 
ways and elevators were all under 
the regulations of the Wheat Board. 
Marketing of wheat has been placed 
in a strait-jacket from which there is 
no relief, he said. He saw creeping 
into laws of all kinds a tendency to 
make government powers as sweep- 
ing and all-embracing as_ possible, 
whether necessary or not, to meet 
any immediate purpose. This is not 
a sound principle in legislation, he 
said, adding that the British agree- 
ment was the greatest short sale in 
history. He foresaw some very con- 
siderable difficulty in getting the 
British to pay more than $1.25 a bu 
in the last two years of the agree- 
ment. He predicted many cases of 
financial injury for farmers and won- 
dered how long the national emer- 
gency was going to last. 


Exchange Closed 


Senator Paterson said the British 
agreement means the closing of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange for four 
years more, and in that time the 
magnificent machinery de veloped 
over 60 years may in great part be 
destroyed. Already, in Socialist Brit- 
ain, the realization was growing that 
government officials and ministers 
are incapable of showing the fore- 
sight and judgment of private trad- 
ers who, in competing with one an- 
other and animated by the profit mo- 
tive, are corrected constantly by the 
fear of loss and by the continued 
elimination of the inefficient, he con- 
tinued, as an example of the effect 
of government control, he pointed 
out that membership in the Winnipeg 


Exchange had dropped from $25,000 
in 1929 to $2,500. 

Through tax exemption, co-operat- 
ives have taken full advantage of 
their preferred position and cut deep- 
ly into the business of the members, 
he declared. He quoted previous 
statements to back up the value and 
integrity of the exchange. 

“The fathers of confederation 
would turn over in their graves if 
Parliament passed one clause plac- 
ing prohibitions against inter-provin- 
cial trade. “Let us try every other 
means before we split this dominion 
into nine water-tight compartments,” 
he added. 
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Boost in Shipping 
Volume Through 


Vancouver Rumored 


Vancouver, B. C.—There has been 
a number of rumors from informed 
grain sources here recently indicat- 
ing a stepping up in the volume of 
grain to be moved from Alberta 
through this port for export to the 
United Kingdom. 

Clearances so far this season are 
some 39,000,000 bus, which is a de- 
cline of 10,000,000 bus from the last 
period last year. Estimated April 
clearances are 8,000,000 bus, and 
about 20 full cargoes were scheduled 
to load between the middle and the 
end of the month. May and June were 
expected to provide about 5,000,000 
bus each. 

Now the report is that a special 
attempt will be made to move all 
Alberta wheat through Vancouver 
which would mean a movement of 
some 30,000,000 bus. 

Official figures for March show 
Vancouver shipped 6,237,052 bus and 
another 504,654 bus went from New 
Westminster elevator, a B. C. total 
of 6,741,706 bus. The movement for 
the crop year to the end of March 
consisted of 34,951,276 bus to the 
United Kingdom Continent, nothing 
to the Orient, 708,318 bus to Central 
and South America and 1,579,568 bus 
to other countries, 
and Russia. 
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B. C. ALLIES INVITED 
TO JOIN EASTERN GROUP 


Vancouver, B. C.—The Bakers Al- 
lied Trades Association of British 
Columbia at their annual meeting 
here recently was extended an invi- 
tation by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry (Canada), Inc., with 
headquarters at Toronto, to affiliate 
with the eastern body. 

The invitation was extended by H. 
A. Bradbury, director of the eastern 


group. Mr. Bradbury pointed out that 


the aims and objectives of the local 


including India 


group were similar to those of the 
Toronto body. 

The local group after a full discus- 
sion of the offer, referred the matter 
to the new board of directors who 
will meet shortly. 

E. O. Copas, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., as retiring president, gave 
his report on the year’s operations. 
In the ensuing election Mr. Copas 
was elected as one of the eight direc- 
tors who will name officers for the 
ensuing year. 

Other directors include: R. J. Je- 
boult, Swift Canadian Co., Ltd; G. A. 
Jones, Standard Brands, Inc; Law- 
rence S. Carr, Buckerfield’s, Ltd; J. 
M. Rose, Kirkland & Rose, Ltd; Alec 
C. Rae, Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd; 
L. M. Hatt, British Canadian Import- 
ers, Ltd., and J. A. Boucher, Kjpreis 
Werek, Ltd. 

F. A. Wilson was re-elected secre- 
tary-manager. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PHENIX FLOUR MILLS ROBBED 


Toronto, Ont.—Thieves broke into 
the offices of the Theodore Phenix 
Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Hyacinthe, Que., 
on April 19 and escaped with about 
$45,000 in cash and securities. The 
criminals have not been apprehended. 
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NEW ZEALAND REPORTS 
SERIOUS WHEAT SHORTAGE 


Toronto, Ont.—A bulletin prepared 
by the Census and Statistics Depart- 
ment, New Zealand, recently received 
here, indicates that the wheat posi- 
tion is considered to be most serious. 
The director of stabilization referred 
to the position as difficult and esti- 
mated that approximately 10,000,000 
bus of wheat, or the equivalent of 
other grains and flour, will have to 
be imported. The reduction in Aus- 
tralian production as a result of 
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drouth has made the position even 
more difficult. 

Criticism is leveled at the New Zea. 
land government’s long term wheat 
policy, which offers N.Z. farmers 75 
1d bu instead of their requested & 
This policy was based on the govern. 
ment’s assumption that the danger of 
a world wheat shortage had passed, 
World shortage still prevails, ang 
shipping, which is urgently required 
elsewhere, is carrying wheat to New 
Zealand that might have been grown 
there. 
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R. S. SWAN-DIXON DIES 
Winnipeg, Man.—R. S. Swan-Dix. 
on, a former member of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, was accidental- 
ly killed here, April 23, when the gun 
he was carrying discharged. 
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Total Canadian 
Wheat Stocks 
Above Year Ago 


Ottawa, Ont.—Stocks of Canadian 
wheat in all North American posi- 
tions as of March 31, 1947, totaled 
245,400,000 bus, an increase of 33,- 
000,000 over the corresponding date 
a year ago, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports. 

Of this year’s stocks, only 231,000 
bus were held in the United States 
against 2,457,000 a year ago. 

More than four fifths of the total 
was held on farms and in country 
elevators. A year earlier there were 
an estimated 106,000,000 bus on farms 
and 35,600,000 in country elevators. 

Lakehead stocks stood at 16,900,000 
bus March 31 this year, nearly 30% 
down from last year’s figure of 24,- 
000,000 bus, and stocks in other for- 
ward positions also were consider- 
ably lower. 

The bureau said the relatively 
high proportion of stocks remaining 
in interior positions this year was 
chiefly attributable to transportation 
difficulties. 

Exports of wheat and flour in terms 
of wheat for the eight months ended 
March 31 were roughly 139,000,000 
bus, compared with approximately 
259,000,000 for the same period last 
year. 
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Labor Shortage Restricts British 
Production; Exports Fall Behind 


Toronto, Ont.—Current articles in 
British periodicals that discuss econ- 
omies describe the industrial situa- 
tion in Britain in anything but happy 
tones. Production of goods for ex- 
port is falling short of the volume 
needed to balance accounts for 1947. 
This is due to shortage of labor, 
especially in the skilled classifica- 
tions. As a consequence, exports to 
countries which can pay for ‘their 
purchases in gold or its equivalent 
are falling below the minimum that 
will ensure balance in these trading 
accounts for the current year. 

For the present, American and Ca- 
nadian credits are taking care of this 
situation, but these sources will not 
last indefinitely. They must be re- 
placed in 1948 by actual transactions 
in merchandise. Production and sale 
of British goods in the required 
amounts is a problem. The current 
supply of labor falls short of what 


is needed by at least 100,000 workers. 

To meet this difficulty, elderly men 
due for retirement are being kept 
on their jobs, while women and im- 
ported labor are being used when 
obtainable. The industrial plant 1s 
being overhauled and brought up to 
a higher standard of efficiency. Many 
factories suffered depreciation during 
the war and will need extensive re 
pairs if they are to compete with 
rivals abroad. In this connection flour 
mills call for special consideration. 
A number of the largest and best of 
these were damaged or destroyed in 
the war. When restored they will 
offer imported flour a degree of com- 
petition which will be hard to match. 

In the meantime Canadian mills 
are busier on orders for export to 
Britain than ever before in thelr 
history. Superior quality in Canadian 
flour is its chief claim to preference: 
It was this that built up its early 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 

















CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








Western King F lour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
. MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “i!!"°% 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 
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Choice 


ILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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success when Canada first entered 
the exporting trade. Canadian wheat 
could never have achieved the success 
it did in world markets without the 
leadership of flour made in Canada. 

It is safe to predict that Britain 
will recover and increase her trade 
with other countries as time goes on, 
but this will call for encouragement 
of imports in which business Canada 
hopes for a reasonable share. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Eire Needs Wheat 


Imports to Boost 


Quality of Bread 


London, England — Daily newspa- 
pers in Eire recently reported that 
until the present shortage of import- 
ed hard wheat can be eased no im- 
provement in the poor quality bread 
now being baked could be expected. 

Readers were informed that Irish 
bakers normally use a fairly high 
proportion of foreign wheat with 
home grown grain to make a flour 
of satisfactory quality, but this sea- 
son, owing to the high maltose con- 
tent of Irish wheat,.imported grain is 
more necessary than ever. 

However, even with the present ad- 
mixture of 10% imported wheat (the 
normal rate was 40-50%) 
stocks of imported wheat will only 
last for a few weeks. After that, un- 
less fresh shipments arrive the grist 
for bakers’ flour will have to con- 
sist of all native wheat. 

Although the International Emer- 
gency Food Council has approved 
Eire’s purchase of 68,000 tons of 
wheat up to the end of June, it has 
been possible only to purchase a 
small portion of this so far. Some 
5,000 tons or more of United States 
flour has been loaded but will not ar- 
rive until toward the end of April, 
and 9,000 tons of wheat are expected 
to arrive about the same time. A 
small quantity of Canadian flour is 
also expected. 

The Department of Industry and 
Commerce has announced that it is 
prepared to issue licenses permitting 
importation of genuine gifts of flour, 
provided they involve no payment 
outside Eire by the recipient and that 
there is no attempt at evasion of cur- 
rency restrictions. This offer is lim- 
ited to quantities under a sack. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. E. SPENCER TO MAKE 
NATIONAL BREAD SURVEY 


London, Eng.—By arrangement 
with the Research Association of 
British Flour Mills, W. E. Spencer of 
the cereals research station at St. 
Albans has accepted a temporary 
part-time appointment as chief bak- 
ery production officer in the Ministry 
of Food. Mr. Spencer, who is well 
known in the bakery trade as a lec- 
turer and demonstrator, gave valu- 
able help in connection with the na- 
tional bread survey which took place 
during the war. In his new appoint- 
ment he will be chiefly concerned 
with making a survey of present con- 
ditions to give practical help and 
advice to traders who are having 
special difficulties with the quality of 
their bread. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW LAW IN ONTARIO 
PERMITS 16-OZ LOAF 


Toronto, Ont.—A bill amending the 
Bread Sales Act permitting the manu- 
facture and sale of loaves weighing 
16, 24 and 48 oz was recently intro- 
duced in to the Ontario legislature. 
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After three readings the bill was as- 
sented to and will become law on 
June 1, 1947. ; 

For some time now the bakery as- 
sociations of Ontario have been in 
favor of a 16-o0z loaf of bread and re- 
quested an amendment to the act to 
cover this size. While existing price 
ceilings prevail, the industry will be 
required, even after June 1, to pro- 
duce a 24-oz loaf, the size in common 
use in this province during the war 
years. In the meantime the Prices 
and Trade Board will be asked to es- 
tablish a price on the new 16-oz loaf. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIVE WHEAT BLAMED 
FOR POOR BREAD IN EIRE 


London, Eng.—The Dublin Master 
Bakers Committee has issued a state- 
ment calling attention to the fact 
that as a consequence of the high 
proportion of this season’s native 
wheat in bakers’ flour. the quality of 
bread has deteriorated considerably. 

The statement adds that bakers 
have no control over the quality of 
their main ingredient, flour, and that 
the high maltose content of the pres- 
ent flour, brought about by the heavy 
rains of the past summer, causes 
stickiness in the loaf which it is im- 
possible to dispel. 

The bakers assure the public that 
they are doing everything in their 
power to produce the best bread un- 
der the circumstances. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


2,394,128 Bbls. 
March Flour Output 
By Canadian Mills 


Toronto, Ont.—Flour production in 
Canada during March 1947, amounted 
to 2,354,128 bbls, a decline of 1.6% 
from the March, 1946 output of 2,- 
392,927 bbls, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reports. 

The total flour output for the eight 
months of the current crop year, 
however, is about 7% higher than 
for a comparative period of the pre- 
ceding crop year. The total for the 
current crop year, through March 
31, is 18,732,045 bbls as compared 
with a total of 17,526,791 bbls for 
the same period of the preceding crop 
year. 

Should this steady rate of produc- 
tion be maintained to the close of the 
present crop year on July 31, a pos- 
sible annual total of 28,000,000 bbls 
would be reached, it is believed. 

Mills reporting March operations 
had a total milling capacity of 90,565 
bbls per 24-hour day and over a 26- 
day working period in the month 
99.9% of this was effective. Mills re- 
porting in February operated 99.6% 
of their combined rated capacity., 

Exports of flour in March were 
1,356,020 bbls as against 1,042,226 
bbls in March a year ago. In the 
eight months ending with March, ex- 
ports totaled 10,254,594 bbls com- 
pared with 8,400,692 bbls for the 
same period of 1945-46. 

The Ontario winter wheat flour 
output in March, which is included 
in the total production figures, 
amounted to 59,888 bbls compared 
with 92,808 bbls in the same month 
of the previous year. Production in 
the eight months to the end of March 
amounted to 552,933 bbls while for 
the same period in 1945-46 the 
amount was 761,002 bbls. 









ALWAYS SPECIFY 
“VEXTRAM” 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


J ak 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Oapacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


























LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


* 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 
















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 





Minneso GOLD MINE | 
Best” EXCELSIOR 
lo , ; 
rid, ... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
































ATTENTION MILLERS! 


We Can Furnish New Flour Bags 
for Export—Cottons and Jutes 


Spot Shipment or Futures 
Print in One to Four Colors 


* 
Also Have Some Good Used Jutes—100’s and 140’s 
Telephone: Kansas City, Norclay 4635 
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est coverage for the trade’s sales of 
grain and flour to government. 

6. Government actively. absorbed 
all offerings of grains as they became 
available, competing with trade for 
cash supplies. 

7. Highest prices of 27 years were 
established as the result of wide- 
spread competition for the meager 
supplies in the face of light move- 
ment of grain from the country be- 
cause of voluntary withholding action 
on farms and restricted shipping abil- 
ity due to boxcar shortage. 


Near-Term Price Considerations 


At this writing, March wheat is 
selling in Chicago at a premium of 
14c over May. There have been no 
deliveries yet, and though this is 
the largest grain market in the world, 
there is less ‘than 1,000,000 bus wheat 
stored here, and the bulk of it prob- 
ably belongs to CCC; at Kansas City 
a similar situation exists. Cash wheat 
is bringing 20c over the May future, 
and in another two and one half 
months cash and futures must come 
together. If the government con- 
tinues its aggressive buying policy 
futures will have to advance to a 
price that the government is paying 
for actual wheat. Thus there are 
great dislocations being brought about 
by this ambitious export plan that 
were probably never anticipated by 
those who studied statistics, but 
lacked practical experience. No won- 
der that markets are fluctuating vio- 
lently every day, in these circum- 
stances. Even though we raised the 
largest crop in history, the total vis- 
ible supply is less than 36,000,000 bus, 
and each week inroads are being 
made on these accumulations, which 
have had a marked effect on prices 
thus far, and will probably be greatly 
accentuated as our supplies dwindle 
further. 


Market Considerations 


From a technical base as above, 
the market is faced with explosive 
possibilities, due to the fact that the 
government’s reputed export program 
has been stepped up to the point 
where it will require full realization 
of the bumper crop of 1,170,000,000 
bus indicated in the last crop report 
to prevent the creation of a supply 
condition that would be dangerous in 
this country. With an indicated 100,- 
000,000-bu reserve, latest reports are 
that intentions exist to export an- 
other 350,000,000 bus from the next 
crop. 

As stated earlier, crops are not 
made in March. Any failure of the 
crop from this point on could lead 
to disaster. 

Two decades ago, with a population 
of 120,000,000 people, a minimum safe 
carry-over was considered to be 125,- 
000,000 bus. Last year it was only by 
virture of an all-provident nature that 
our reserve of 100,000,000 bus car- 
ried us through without trouble. 


The market cannot and will, not. 


ignore the implications of what is— 
whatever its purpose—a highly dan- 
gerous program. 

While it is true that prices rose 
rather sharply during the past month, 
yet it is a fact that the government 
agencies could not have obtained 
their flour commitments except for 
the fluid market which permitted 
flour mills to protect themselves. 
During the period that cash wheat 
was moving slowly from first hands, 
long hedges were the only insurance 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


i C.1. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 












Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER -FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
UPACA WISCONSIN 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Ml 
WOLF MILLINGCO. ~ 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 








































“Sweet Cream 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Go. 


Wellington, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
983-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











Best Territory Milling-Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 














SUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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offered. Strengthened demand was 
reflected in higher prices, but at 
least wheat and corn futures made 
it possible for merchandisers to sat- 
isfy the demand for grains and flour, 
thus making the automatic adjust- 
ment of consumption to production. 

If, on the basis of the record as 
it stands, the government intends 
constantly to revise upward its ex- 
port goals to the hilt of possible 
supply, the possibilities of further 
market reflection are apparent. 

In this regard, the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, under date 
of March 5, with reference to the 
export program for all grains stated: 

“This program originally called for 
the exportation of 400,000,000 bus of 
grain and grain products during the 
period July, 1946-June, 1947. As pre- 
000-bu total as soon as possible, and 
to exceed it as much as.possible dur- 
ing the rest of the marketing year.” 

Orthodoxy in market analysis has 
ceased to exist. The situation is right 
in the palm of the hand of the gov- 
ernment, subject to the will of nature. 


Psychological Factors 


viously announced, the targets have 
been raised in view of the continu- 
ing great need for United States grain 
abroad, and the higher rates \of ship- 
ment which have been reached. The 
effort now is to reach the 400,000,- 

In addition to the tangibles set 
forth in the foregoing, a psychologi- 
cal market factor of extreme potency 
is increasingly present in the way of 
the constant stream of pronunciations 
emanating from official and semi- 
official quarters hinting that this gov- 
ernment intends to enter into all man- 
ner of short- and long-term socialis- 
tic programs, arrangements and 
agreements, including that of meet- 
ing various nutritional targets for 
peoples all over the world. 

Agriculture, and the agricultural 
trade of America, have both a desire 
and a determination to hold out the 
helping hand of relief to wartorn 
peoples. They are well able to dis- 
tinguish: between this category of ac- 
tivity and that of international so- 
cialism. <>: 

The ever-present threat of being 
involved in the latter is causing per- 
petual foment, in the psychology un- 
derlying our grain markets. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EXPORT ALLOCATIONS OF 
FATS, OILS ANNOUNCED 
Washington, D. C.—The United 





” States Department of Agriculture has 


announced export allocations of fats 
and oils totaling 89,300,000 lbs for 
the’ second quarter of 1947. This 
amount includes 5,100,000 Ibs. ailo- 
cated:to export claimants imexehange 
for other fats and eils messed i 
United States. For the second quar- 
ter of 1946 the final allocations to- 
taled 236,100,000 Ibs.< 

The April-June, 1947, allocations 
include (in fat content) 39,700,000 
Ibs of lard, 4,400,000 lbs of margarine, 
22,800,000 Ibs of shortening and other 
edible oils, 11,600,000 Ibs of inedible 
fats and oils and 10,800,000 Ibs of 
soap. Of all these exports, only the 
margarine for French North Africa 
will be supplied by the Production 
and Marketing Administration. 

Current data indicate that stocks 
and supplies of fats and oils available 
for consumption in the United States 
will continue to be short during the 
second and third quarters of 1947. 
For this reason the recommended 
second. quarter export allocations 
have been kept at a low level, 











For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf 


PBNNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
& AKG ceteryv, MINNBSBSOTA 








WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Ww 


There is nothing of a “prima donna” 


character about these “star” flours. 
You'll find them dependable and uni- 
form ...a firm foundation for finer 


bread. 
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The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















THE ALMANACK.—In its infancy 
the great compendium of trade in- 
formation and statistics long familiar 
to the industries this journal serves 
as The Northwestern Miller Alma- 
nack, was a pocket piece about a 
13-em column wide and five or six 
inches high. That was going-on half 
a century ago. And now look at it. 

The little pages of the early sta- 
tistical pocket pieces presented only 
a sample of what we see in today’s 
vastly magnified record. Even so, 
the booklets probably contained about 
everything that was available at the 
time. Statistics of our trades had 
not then developed in size and com- 
plexity as they have since. There 
were virtually no government com- 
pilations, and for many years the Al- 
manack and its small ancestors were 
almost wholly the product of this 
journal’s staff. 

In its.grown-up stature, and for the 
first time under that name, the Al- 
manack made its initial bow in 1909. 
For many years it was bound sep- 
arately from its parent publication, 
but since 1927 has been issued as a 
supplement to one of The North- 
western Miller’s April numbers. 

Are you statistics-minded? Then 
consider the 2,172 page references 
in the Almanack’s index, and the 47 
main categories of information, in- 
cluding such things as definitions and 
standards of identity for flour, con- 


tract grades of grain, U. S. wheat - 


and corn standards, definitions of 
feedingstuffs, uniform flour sales con- 
tracts, terms of shipment, flour mill 
capacity and production here and 
abroad, grain and grain products 
movement, stocks and prices, imports 
and exports, world import duties, 
trade associations and their officers, 
grain storage capacity, crops, census 
statistics, laws governing labels and 
packaging, flour and bread enrich- 
ment, the ending of wartime controls 
and a historical record of those con- 
trols, per capita and total consump- 
tion of grains and their products, en- 
cyclopedic data on the service insti- 
tutions, libraries and schools in and 
allied with the breadstuffs industries, 
an authoritative analysis of the new 
Lanham Trade-Mark Act, state bread 
regulations, lists of the larger milling 
and baking companies in the United 
States and in foreign countries, ac- 
counts of the promotion campaigns 
begun by the milling and baking in- 
dustries, commercial bakery produc- 
tion, standards of measurement and 
weights, rules and regulations govern- 
ing the feed trade, data on packaging 
and packaging materials, flour export 
trade terms, import duties on wheat, 
flour and bran, trade agreements, and 
tariff concessions, and current infor- 
mation on the flour trade in foreign 
markets. 

The number of factual and statis- 
tical statements is estimated at a 
quarter of a million. Still, maybe 
you won’t find what you want. If 
so, ask for it! 


@ The word “almanac(k)” is of un- 
settled origin. Most antiquaries have 
supposed that the “al” part of it is 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 


By Carroll K. Michener 


derived from the Arabic article, which 
signifies ‘“‘the”’; but then some derive 
the remainder of the word from the 
Greek word denoting a lunary circle, 
or the course of months. Johnson 
takes it from the Greek word for 
month; others from the Hebrew, 
“manach’— to count—or ‘“mana’— 
a reckoning; others, again, from the 
Dutch, “maand,” or German “moand” 
—the moon, or an account of every 
moon. 

As the various rites and observ- 
ances in most religions were regu- 
lated by the periods of the moon, 
none of these derivations seems whol- 
ly improbable. The word “calendar” 
was derived from the Greek, “kaleo 
—I call’’—because a sacrifice was of- 
fered, at the appearance of the new 
moon, by the proclamation of the 
priest. But it is singular that all 
should agree to take the first syllable, 
“al,” from one language, and the 
two last from so many different ones. 

Some of the most erudite of our 
etymologists think that Verstigan is 
more nearly right. He says that it 
is a Saxon word for records kept on 
carved sticks, which were called “al- 
mon-aght”—signifying, in old English, 
or Saxon, “all-moon-heed,” or the re- 
gard or observation of all the moons, 
and hence the word “almanac.” 


@ The Egyptians computed time by 
instruments which were probably not 
so rustic as the carved sticks that 
were the Runic almanacs used by 
Danes, Swedes and Norwegians. 
These latter were called reinstocks, 
runstocks, primstanes, clogs, etc. 
Might not the Egyptian obelisks yet 
prove to be almanacs or astrological 
calculations? The Egyptian priests 
called them “fingers of the sun.” 

The most noted early almanacs 
were: 


John Somer’s 
Oxford 
One in Lambeth Palace, written in... 1460 
First printed one, published at Buda.. 1472 
First printed in England, by Richard 


Calendar, written in 


i RO Pe re re ere tee eee 1497 
Tybault’s Prognostications ........... 1533 
LATIy’ OC MPNOTIONS o.60s nse cus wernere 1644 
Poor Robin’s Almanac ...........+++- 1652 
Pg BAe r ree eet re ee 1705 
PROGRESS. BUTOROS c.596< 6:00 6 Che de ees 1713 
Season on the Seasons ........-.-+065 1735 
pe | ) aires Cr ee 1741 
Wemtion! AMARA cots ene etd ves ce oe 1767 
Poor Richard’s Almanac (Franklin’s, 

PROD. 6.i.h or bo ncerchacenewet 1733 


Of Moore’s at one period, upwards 
of 500,000 copies were sold annually. 
The Stationers’ company claimed the 
exclusive right of publication until 
1790, in virtue of letters patent from 
James I. Old Moore’s is still hale 
and hearty—the standby of British 
farmers. 

Isaiah Thomas, one of the most 
noted of early printers of this coun- 
try, issued an almanac in 1784, and in 
1793 appeared “The Farmer’s Al- 
manac,” by Robert B. Thomas, now 
in its 155th year of continuous pub- 
lication (The Northwestern Miller, 
March 11, 1947). “The Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s Diary, or the United 
States Almanac and Repository of 
Science and Amusements,” by M. 
Nash, came out in 1820, and in 1829 
the “American Almanac.” Other his- 
torical works of this kind were 
“Goldsmith’s Almanac,” “Rider’s 





Pocket Almanac,” “White’s Ephem- 
eris, or Celestial Atlas,” and the 
“British Almanac and Companion.” 
The almanac was canonized as St. 
Almachius in the Roman calendar. 


THIS IS BABY WEEK. (Also it is 
National Boys’ and Girls’ Week.) 
And here are some facts about babies 
and baby food, culled from Super 
Market Merchandising, a trade jour- 
nal of the super-store industry: “In 
1945 baby foods led all grocery items 
in number of unit sales. Compared 
with only 21,226 dozens of baby food 
items sold in 1940, 106,581 dozens 
were sold in 1945. There were plenty 
of good reasons for this increase. 
Beginning in the summer of ’43 and 
ending July 1, 1946, the United States 
recorded the birth of 10,569,000 
babies, a record crop. In 1946 alone, 
there were 3,200,000 live babies, 11% 
more than in 1945.” . . Does this 
cradle roll situation suggest some- 
thing to promotion planners on the 
flour and bread fronts? 


THE HEAT IS ON FROZEN FOODS. 
—If you want to put it that way, 
frozen foods are in hot water. The 
young industry has over-produced and 
is going through various other seri- 
ous growing pains. That huge trade 
journal of the supers, Super Market 
Merchandising, put the situation this 
way: 

“Pampered by artificial shortages 
and high prices during the war, over- 
subscribed and over-promoted, the in- 
dustry started to crack at the seams 
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the moment the buffeting winds of 
competition began to blow. When 
canned foods and fresh meats began 
to flow more freely many frozen 
food products just collapsed... . 

“Freezers are congested with stocks 
of frozen fruits and vegetables, which 
are moving out very slowly. It js 
difficult to keep track of the exact 
amount in storage, particularly when 
it comes to retail sizes, because there 
is no accurate accounting by units. 

“Frozen fruits and vegetables jp 
storage on March 1, 1947, totaled 
702,000,000 Ibs—202,000,000 Ibs above 
stocks of March 1, 1946, according 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Roughly, less than 20% 
represents retail fruits, and about 
45% is in retail vegetables. 

“The slowest movers are the froz- 
en berries, spinach, cauliflower, fruit 
juices, brussels sprouts, pumpkin and 
squash. 

“The seriousness of this situation 
can be realized through the fact that 
March freezers are nearly jammed at 
a time when the new packs are just 
beginning to be made, as the spring 
and summer crops are brought in. 
In these few weeks, the industry has 
to move out a big pack in the biggest 
selling job ever cut out for it. Some 
leaders even call for dumping mer- 
chandise on a large scale. 

“If it were simply a question of 
sacrificing frozen foods in distress 
sales, the problem would not be less 
difficult. It is complicated by the 
fact that a lot of it is of such an 
inferior kind that it is hardly likely 
that it can be unloaded through real 
merchandising. 

“First of all, consumer resistance is 
such that it will not buy frozen foods 
so readily, much less inferior prod- 
ucts which are already suspected be- 
cause of past experience consumers 
have had, particularly with pre- 
cooked items. 

“Secondly, the wisdom of selling 
low-grade goods is dubious. The 
frozen foods industry has suffered 
enough bad repute because of un- 
scrupulous packers. Pushing more of 
the undesirable merchandise on con- 
sumers at any price can only create 
even more antipathy to frozen foods.” 





PAINTED IN OIL—Charles Ritz, president of International Milling Co., 
is shown here in the act of receiving an oil painting of the compa.y’s 
Buffalo mill as presented by F. F. Flinchbaugh, director of International’s © 
traffic department. The painting was featured recently by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in double-page advertising spreads in several national pub- 
lications. 
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Midland Flour 
Milling Co. Forms 
Feed Subsidiary 


Kansas City, Mo—Midland Feed 
Mills, Inc., has been formed to op- 
erate the formula feed manufactur- 
ing plant being built at Marshall, Mo., 
by the Midland Flour Milling Co., it 
was announced this week. Officers of 
Midland Feed Mills, Inc., will be John 
W. Cain, president, R. Hugh Uhlmann, 
vice president, Paul Uhlmann, Jr., 
secretary-treasurer. 

J. W. Banister has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of the feed manu- 
facturing company. For the past 20 
years he has been associated with the 
Midland organization and has been 
divisional sales manager for the com- 
pany. 

Peter Rea will be manager of the 
new plant at Marshall. The mill, when 
completed, will have a capacity of 
200 tons daily and there is 75,000 bus 
grain storage located at that point. 

Midland Feed Mills, Inc., manufac- 
ture a complete line of poultry, hog, 
dairy and cattle feeds which will be 
marketed through the firm’s own 
sales organization and through the 
sales staff of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co. 

The Midland Flour Milling Co. op- 
erates flour mills at Kansas City and 
Slater, Mo., Blackwell, Okla., and 
Newton, Kansas, with a total capac- 
ity of 12,500 sacks daily. Total 
grain storage capacity amounts to 
approximately 2,000,000 bus, and the 
firm operates grain buying stations in 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Missouri, and six retail flour and feed 
stores at various points in Missouri. 
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PILLSBURY WHEAT AWARD 
WINNER RECEIVES PRIZE 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Philip H. Ras- 
mussen, Logan, Utah, farmer who 
was the 1946 winner of the Philip W. 
Pillsbury award for quality wheat 
production, was the guest here of 
Mr. Pillsbury during the week of 
April 13. He was presented with 
the trophy and prize during his visit. 

During the wheat champion’s visit 
to Minneapolis, he visited the mills 
and products control laboratories of 
the Pillsbury organization, as well as 
inspecting the work of the plant 
scientists at the University of Minne- 
Sota agricultural experiment station. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rasmussen were hon- 
ored at a dinner April 15. Serving 
of bread made by Mrs. Rasmussen, 
Utah bread-making champion, was 
One of the features of the dinner. 
Flour from which the bread was 
Made was milled from wheat grown 
by her husband. 

Mr, Rasmussen’s_ prize-winning 
Wheat was of a hard red winter va- 
riety and was selected by Ralph Crim, 
division of agronomy, University of 
Minnesota, and A. L. Clapp, Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
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H. E. NICHOLLS LEAVES 
SEARLE GRAIN CO. POST 


Winnipeg, Man. — H. E. Nicholls, 
Manager of the sales department of 
the Searle Grain Co. has resigned 
and will make his home in Baltimore, 
Md. Mr, Nicholls was with the Searle 
company for 30 years. He was first 
With the Liberty Grain Co., and when 
that organization was taken over by 
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Searle, he was placed in charge of 
the cash and export grain depart- 
ments. He is succeeded by A. S. 
Leach. The staff of the Searle Grain 
Co. held a farewell party for him in 
the Fort Garry Hotel recently. 
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TOUR PILLSBURY MILL 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was host re- 
cently to the students in the baking 
school of Dunwoody Institute. The 
boys were taken for a trip through 
the Pillsbury “A” mill and the prod- 
ucts control laboratory, and then to 
the trading floor of the Grain Ex- 
change. Luncheon was served at the 
Covered Wagon, and, during the aft- 
ernoon, executives of the company 
discussed grain, milling and biological 
control in the auditorium in the Pills- 
bury office building. 
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ALBERT F. HARRIS OPENS 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN FIRM 


Kansas City, Mo.—Albert F.. Harris, 
who recently acquired membership 
on the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
announced the opening last week of 
the Harris Grain Co., with offices at 
1069 Board of Trade Building. 

The company will be engaged prin- 
cipally in grain futures. 

Mr. Harris is also president of the 
Silver Products Co., Kansas City, but 
will devote his full time to the grain 
business. He has been a long time 
resident of Kansas City. 
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FLOUR MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
CONVENE IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City, Mo.—The southwest- 
ern section of the Flour Mill Account- 
ants Association met in an all-day 
session at the Hotel Continentai in 
Kansas City April 26. It was the 
second meeting of the group which 
is in the process of reorganization fol- 
lowing a lapse during the war. 

An open discussion was held in the 
morning to study probable revision of 
the by-laws of the association, which 
was originally formed about five years 
ago. Twenty-four members. were 
present, representing mills in Kansas 
City, Denver, Colo., Kansas, Nebras- 
ka and Oklahoma. 

Guests at the meeting included M. 
A. Lea, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; E. E. Powers of the same 
company’s plant at Alton, Ill., and 
Hill Clark and Ronald Huffman of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago. 

Following a luncheon which was 
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served at noon, the business meeting 
continued with a discussion on profits 
and loss analysis by H. S. Alexander, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City. 

H. E. Weakley, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, is president of the 
association. Mr. Alexander is vice 
president; H. W. Goudy, Dobry Flour 
Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla., second vice 
president; T. Ray Lewis, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., secretary, and Rex Payne, 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
assistant secretary. 

The association does not plan to 
meet during the rush season of the 
new crop, but it is anticipated that 
the next meeting will be in Septem- 
ber. Date and place will be an- 
nounced later. 
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FLOUR SHORTAGE CAUSES 
FRENCH BREAD RATION €UT 


Paris, France.—The French gov- 
ernment on April 24 ordered France’s 
daily bread ration cut from 300 grams 
down to 250 for each person to help 
meet an acute flour shortage. 

Bread queues multiplied in Paris 
and its suburbs as the country heard 
the gloomy forecast of Premier Paul 
Ramadier that by June there would 
not be enough bread to go around 
unless American flour shipments were 
increased. 
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L. E. MCCOWN APPOINTED 
BY ARNOLD MILLING CO. 


Kansas City, Mo.—L. E. McCown 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, Jack H. Rathbone, president of 
the company, has announced. 

Mr. McCown has been with the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, having 
joined that company about 15 years 
ago. Previously, he was with the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, a unit of 
General Mills, Inc. 

Mr. McCown will take over his new 
duties May 1. 
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JEWISH RELIEF DINNER 
SCHEDULED FOR MAY 20 


New York, N. Y.—The bakers, 
flour and allied trades division of the 
United Jewish Appeal of Greater 
New York will hold its annual dinner 
at the Hotel Commodore, May 20. 
Chairman of the division is Samuel 
R. Strisik. Prominent members of 
these industries are co-chairmen and 
on the executive committee. 
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Flour Distributors Complete 
Plans for National Convention 


New York, N. Y.—Plans have vir- 
tually been completed for the 28th 
annual convention of The National 
Association of Flour Distributors, 
which will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, May 18-20. 
Official delegates have already been 
appointed by many of the local flour 
associations affiliated with the na- 
tional organization, and all indica- 
tions point to an unusually large at- 
tendance. 

The first event on the convention 
program will be a cocktail party Sun- 
day afternoon. Other social events, 
for which arrangements are being 
made by The New York Association 


of Flour Distributors, will include a 
luncheon Monday noon, and the an- 
nual banquet Monday evening. En- 
tertainment is being provided for all 
these events. 

The business part of the program 
will start Sunday evening with a 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the national association, and also of 
convention committees. Business ses- 
sions will be held Monday morning 
and afternoon, and Tuesday morning. 
The business program will include ad- 
dresses by several prominent speak- 
ers from outside the flour distribut- 
ing industry, as well as reports from 
association officers and committee 
chairmen. 
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Soft Wheat Millers 
Plan to Hold May 
Meeting inRichmond 


Chicago, Ill. — A meeting for soft 
wheat millers will be sponsored by 
the National Soft Wheat Millers As- 
sociation at the John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, May 22-23. 

Speakers scheduled for May 22 are 
as follows: J. B. Allen, Columbia, S. 
C., president, ‘““Address of Welcome;”’ 
Frank Yost, Hopkinsville, Ky., “The 
Re-organization and Expansion of N. 
S. W. M. A;” Paul M. Marshall, Chi- 
cago, “Unity Among Soft Wheat 
Mills;”’M. A. Briggs, Durham, N. C., 
“A Report on the Chicago Conven- 
tion,” and V. H. Engelhard, Louisville, 
Ky., “The Millers’ Long Range Pro- 
gram.” 

Herman Fakler will speak at the 
luncheon following the meeting on 
“What the Milling Industry May Ex- 
pect From Washington in 1947.” 

The program for May 23 includes 
Herman Steen, Chicago, “Federation 
Activities;” L. J. Morgan, Production 
and Marketing Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., “Buying Flour in Wash- 
ington,” and C. B. Fretwell, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., “Increased Milling and 
Packaging Costs.” An open forum 
has also been scheduled for May 23. 
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SAFETY IN FLOUR MILLS 
PANEL DISCUSSION TOPIC 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A panel discussion 
on accident prevention in the milling 
industry was held in connection with 
the Western New York Safety Con- 
ference in Hotel Statler recently. 

Participating in the discussion 
were: J. George Kehr, superintendent 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co; Dr. 
Harry Murray, assistant plant man- 
ager, Best Foods, Inc; Charles J. 
Weatherston, eastern division super- 
intendent of General Mills, Inc; Roy 
Collins, safety engineer of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc; Jack Young, 
safety and personnel director, Eastern 
States Co-operative Milling Co., and 
C. J. Halsted, superintendent, Fron- 
tier Elevator Co. 

Neil A. Madigan, General Mills, 
Inc., safety director, was chairman. 
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BUILDING PERMIT GRANTED 

Oklahoma City, Okla. — Generai 
Mills, Inc., 220 N. Francis, here, has 
been granted approval by the Civilian 
Production Administration to build a 
truck service garage to cost $19,882. 
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AACC PROGRAM INCLUDES 
SESSION ON TECHNOLOGY 


Kansas City, Mo.—Nine reports on 
recent advances in baking chemistry 
and technology will be presented at 
a session of the thirty-second annual 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists to be held 
here May 19-23 at the Hotel Presi- 
dent. The reports will include funda- 
mental as well as practical advances. 

C. J. Patterson, president of the 
C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, will 
be in charge of the session on baking 
chemistry and technology. 

The reports will range from a dis- 
cussion of a simple sedimentation test 
for estimating the bread-baking and 
gluten qualities of wheat flour to a 
presentation of data on the role of 
oxygen in dough mixing. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, and Robert E. McDonald, re- 
cently appointed director of the mill- 
ers’ long range flour promotional pro- 
gram, spent April 28 in Kansas City 
discussing plans for the campaign 
with millers of that city and vicinity. 

ae 


Benjamin E. Elsas, chairman of the 
board, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga., visited the company’s Min- 
neapolis plant last week, and from 
there went on to Denver and Kansas 
City. 

#* 


P. C. Piper, sales department of 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, is 
spending a short vacation in Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

a 


Fred H. Udell, president of the Na- 
tional Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling 
Co., Lamar, Colo., was a Kansas 
City visitor part of last week and 
was a special guest at the April meet- 
ing of the Kansas City Feed Club. 

» 

W. F. Becker, president of the Ce- 
real By-Products Co., Chicago, visited 
the Kansas City branch office of the 
company April 25. William Noel is 
manager of the Kansas City office. 

ome 

A. F. Harris, Kansas City, was 
elected to a membership on the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade April 22. 

2 


Michel Fribourg, president of the 
Continental Grain Co., New York, 
was a visitor in Kansas City April 25. 

# 


L. E. Collier, general superinten- 
dent of Arrow Mills, Inc., Houston, 
Texas, has been spending several days 





Charles Zatarain 


HEADS ALLIES—Charles Zatarain, 
Charles Zatarain & Son, New Orleans, 
is president of the Allied Trades of 
the Tri-State Bakers Association. 
This group will furnish an evening 
of entertainment May 26 during the 
association’s convention, which will be 
held in New Orleans at the Roose- 
velt Hotel May 25-27. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., SUPERINTENDENTS—Five of the seven superintend- 
ents of Buffalo, N. Y., flour mills were very much in evidence at the joint 
meeting of District No. 8, Association of Operative Millers and the Ni- 
agara Frontier Section of the American Association of Cereal Chemists, 


held in Buffalo March 29. 


Pictured above are, left to right, William 


Bosanko, Standard Milling Co; C. O. Spencer, General Mills, Inc; J. 
George Kehr, Russell-Miller Milling Co; Oscar Hammerstrom, Buffalo 


Flour Mills Corp., and Frank Peck, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


J. W. Rezabek, 


International Milling Co., and Cecil W. Ortman, George Urban Milling 
Co., could not be present for the picture. 





visiting northern milling centers pri- 
marily in connection with securing 
equipment for extensions which his 
company is contemplating not in con- 
nection with its Houston plant. 


Edward G. Broenniman, chairman 
of the board of the Broenniman Co., 
Inc., New York, has left to spend 
two weeks in his old home town of 
Watertown, Wis. 

s 


John S. Pillsbury, chairman of the 
board of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, stopped off recently in New 
York on his way home from a Florida 
vacation. 

* 


R. G. Brierley, manager of the soy 
products. division, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, visited the 
New York trade during an eastern 
business trip. 


John Neufeld, director of personnel 
relations, and Richard J. Schutte, na- 
tional representative, grocery prod- 
ucts sales for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, called at the New York 
offices while in the East. 

% 


C. W. Walker, divisional manager, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga., and Mrs. Walker have returned 
to Atlanta from Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital where Mr. Walker underwent 
on operation recently. 


William G. Kelly, division sales 
manager for the William Kelly Flour 
Milling Co. of Hutchinson, Kansas, 
attended a state convention of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in Kan- 
sas City. 

* 


Ed. Enns, secretary and general 
manager of the Buhler Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Inman, Kansas, is con- 
valescing in a Hutchinson hospital 
following an operation. 

i 

Frank B. Waddock, wheat buyer 

for the J. F. Imbs Milling Co., was 


driving to Florida on a visit to see 
his son last week and was suddenly 
attacked by pains and was placed 
in St. Joseph Hospital in Savannah, 
Ga. It was found that he had ap- 
pendicitis. 

* 


E. D. (Ned) Kaulback, broker, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has been honored 
with eight others with a party given 
at the Youngstown Country Club to 
the founders of the local Rotary Club 
in 1914. 

e 


Elmer E. Huffman, sales manager, 
and Elmer Kohlwes, traffic manager 
of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, have returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Topeka, Kansas. 


M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager, flour and feed, for the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., is spending a brief vaca- 
tion in Newton, Kansas. 


King P. Aitken, Jr., manager, Balti- 
more-Washington sales division of 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, 
is traveling with the company’s south- 
eastern representative in the south- 
eastern markets. B. V. Hopper, sales 
director, is visiting the New York 
and Philadelphia area. 


J. R. Kinton is the new representa- 
tive in North Carolina for the Burrus 
Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth; 
Texas, and plans to make his head- 
quarters at Raleigh, N. C. Mr. Kin- 
ton takes over the duties of Eugene 
Crump who has been transferred to 
the Memphis, Tenn., offices of the 
company. 

we 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has announced the appointment of 
M. A, Greider, Oklahoma City, as 
representative of the company in the 
southern portion of Oklahoma. 


John Wall, vice president and sales 
manager for the Wall-Rogalsky Mill- 
ing Co., McPherson, Kansas, has re- 
turned from a trip to Memphis, Tenn., 
where he conferred with Harry Reid, 
southeastern representative of the 
mill, 

® 


E. M. Merry, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager for Arkansas and Louisiana 
for the southwestern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., attended the annual 
meeting of the Louisiana Wholesale 
Grocers Association in New Orleans. 


Claude F. Tillma, in charge of the 
Oklahoma City branch of Pillsbury 
Flour Mills, Inc., made a trade trip 
to Arkansas. 


Paul H. Feuer, executive vice presi- 
rent, and Paul Landau, vice president, 
J. T. Gibbons, Inc., returned recently 
from a business trip to St. Louis, Mo. 


John H. Chain, Oklahoma City, as- 
sistant general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from a 
recent trade trip to Texas cities. 


DEATHS 


Peter H. Schmidt, senior partner 
of the firm of Schmidt & Compagno, 
died April 19 after a prolonged sick- 
ness. Mr. Schmidt, one of the oldest 
flour men in New Orleans, has been 
inactive for the past year. He was a 
member of the New Orleans Flour 
Association. 


John C. Schwader, for 17 years an 
employee of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, died April 21 while 
at work at the mill. 














William P. Bomar 


HEADS FEDERATION—William P.- 
Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, 
Texas, has been re-elected president 
and chairman of the board of the 
Millers National Federation. The fed- 
eration recently completed its annual 
election of officers. 
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L. F. VAN STONE 
HEADS TEXAS GROUP 


Substantial Declines in Formula Feed 
Volume Reported at Manufac- 
turers’ Meeting 


Galveston, Texas.—L. F. Van Stone, 
Uncle Johnny Mills, Houston, Texas, 
was elected president of the Texas 
Feed Manufacturers Association at 
the annual meeting here April 24. 
He succeeds Wiley Akins, Burrus 
Feed Mills, Dallas. 

Harry Dobbyn, Texas Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Abilene, was chosen vice 
president, and J. W. McVay, Liberty 
Millis, San Antonio, was elected sec- 
retary and treasurer of the organi- 
zation. 

Reports at the convention indicated 
substantial declines in formula feed 
volume compared with a year ago, 
to a considerable extent due to lesser 
numbers of feed consuming units on 
farms, but economic prospects indi- 
cated a reversal of the downward 
trend and an outlook for expanded 
volume again by next autumn. 

The meeting of the Texas Grain and 
Feed Dealers Association took place 
on the following two days, April 25- 
26. This group chose as president 
G. H. Rogers, Daggett Grain Co., Dal- 
las, who succeeded H. G. Stinnett, 
Jr., Harvest Queen Mill & Elevator 
Co., Plainview, Texas. Otto Din- 
widdie, Farmers Grain Co., Hart, was 
named first vice president and R. T. 
Cofer, Arrow Mills, Houston, was 
elected second vice president. G. E. 
Blewitt, Blewitt Grain Co., Fort 
Worth, continues as secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The association adopted resolutions 





Dr. A. J. Amos 


AACC CONVENTION SPEAK- 
ER.—Dr. A. J. Amos of London, Eng., 
associated with Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones 
in one of Great Britain’s leading 
cereal chemistry laboratories, has 
been scheduled to appear on the pro- 
gram of the annual convention of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held in Kansas City, 
Mo., May 19-23. He is co-author, 
with Dr. Kent-Jones, of “Modern 
Cereal Chemistry,” recognized as one 
of the leading texts in its field. Dr. 
Amos is a fellow of the Royal In- 
stitute of Chemistry and is vice 
chairman of the biological methods 
group of the Society of Public Ana- 
lysts. He is also science editor of a 
British milling journal. His address 
at the cereal chemists’ convention 
will deal with the status of cereal 
chemistry in Great Britain. 
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WINTER WHEAT REMAINS GOOD, 
DESPITE COLD, WET WEATHER 


Conditions Very Good to Excellent in Main Belt—Pacific 
Area 10 Days Early—Spring Wheat Seeding 
Held Back by Prolonged Rainy Period 


condemning the proposed internation- 
al wheat agreement and government 
extravagance and expressing disgust 
at the handling of the telephone 
strike. Confusion in application of 
the wage-hour law to country ele- 
vators has become so great that the 
association urged that either the law 
be dropped or it be officially clarified. 
The group also asked for a new state 
warehouse law, separating grain 
warehouses from others. 

Prospects for a bumper wheat crop 
in Texas were noted and much con- 
cern was expressed over premature 
harvesting of grain and the dangers 
inherent in marketing of high mois- 
ture grain. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BOARD MEMBERS 
APPROVE NEW EXECUTIVE 


Chicago, Ill—Appointment of a 
salaried executive vice president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade has been 
authorized by a ballot vote of the 
membership held April 21. 

Under this proposal, the new official 
of the exchange will be selected by 
a two thirds majority of the mem- 
ber directors and other officers of 
the board. The new official will ful- 
fill many of the administrative duties 
previously performed by Fred H. Clut- 
ton, former secretary, up to the time 
of his death in the summer of 1946. 

It is also understood that addition- 
al responsibilities will be lodged with 
the executive vice president to the 
extent that he will be a full-scale 
aid to the elected president of the 
exchange. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JURY FINDS TEXAS MAN 
GUILTY OF GRAIN THEFT 


Dallas, Texas. — Robert E. Griffin, 
former general manager of the Grif- 
fin Grain Co., Frisco, Texas, was 
found guilty April 22 by a federal 
jury of the theft and sale of 60,541 
bus of wheat owned by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. 

Mr. Griffin, upon arraignment, en- 
tered a plea of not guilty before Fed- 
eral Judge Randolph Bryant in U. S. 
District Court at Sherman, Texas. 
He had been indicted by a federal 
grand jury in December, 1946, on 12 
counts alleging theft of the wheat 
from June, 1944, to January, 1945. 

After hearing the plea of Mr. 
Griffin’s attorney, Judge Bryant de- 
ferred imposition of the prison sen- 
tence pending Griffin’s efforts to 
make repayment to creditors of the 
company. Judge Bryant indicated 
that if Griffin is able to make a sub- 
stantial reduction in the claims 
against him, it would serve to reduce 
the prison sentence he expects to im- 
pose. 

Government investigation disclosed 
losses to creditors were in excess of 
$200,000. The case was investigated 
by the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration’s compliance and inves- 
tigation branch, Dallas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MONSANTO DIVIDEND 


St. Louis, Mo.—The board of direc- 
tors of Monsanto Chemical Co; has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 50c 
a share on the company’s common 
stock. Payment will be made June 1 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 110. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LIGHTNING HITS MILL 
Hutchinson, Kansas. — The main 
motor at the “B” plant of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co. here, was 
damaged when lightning hit the mill 
during a recent storm. Operations 
were halted for 29 hours. 


























Although slowed somewhat by re- 
cent cold weather, winter wheat 
throughout the country continues to 
make favorable progress and the crop 
is in mostly very good to excellent 
condition. Supplies of moisture are 
ample, except in a few far south- 
western areas.. Plants are 6 to 12 
inches tall in the Ohio Valley and 
Kansas. 

Spring wheat seeding has advanced 
in the Pacific Northwest, with many 
fields up to satisfactory stands. The 
season in that area is reported 10 
days earlier than last year. In other 
parts of the spring wheat belt, how- 
ever, the season is later than usual, 
due to prolonged wet weather which 
has kept farmers out of the fields. 
Wheat progress reports from impor- 
tant producing states follow: 


Kansas—Growing conditions were 


‘generally favorable for winter wheat 


during the past week, with the crop 
making rapid advancement. In south- 
ern and southwestern counties, some 
fields are in the jointing stage. Wheat 
ranges from 4 to 8 inches in height 
over most of the state. Some fields in 
south central and eastern Kansas 
are showing a nitrogen deficiency 


as a result of excessive moisture and 


recent cool, cloudy weather. 


Oklahoma Wheat Good 

Oklahoma—Wheat is in good con- 
dition in the western portion of the 
state and showed good vegetative 
growth the past week. The winter 
oats and barley crops are in fair to 
good condition, but some fields of 
late spring seeded oats were damaged 
by erosion from heavy rains. Both 
surface soil and subsoil moisture sup- 
plies are abundant. Weather condi- 


tions have been almost ideal for 
wheat. 
Nebraska—Winter wheat made 


good progress generally. Some yel- 
lowing is showing up in spots, indi- 
cating a lack of nitrates. The weather 
has been too cool for the formation 
of nitrates in the soil. There is a lit- 
tle spotted damage from high winds 
mostly in the northern and western 
portions of the panhandle. More mois- 
ture is needed in this area and the 
counties bordering the Wyoming line. 
A little spotted damage from winds 
is reported in southwestern Nebraska. 


Some Winter Loss Evident 


Montana—Land preparations are 
well under way in most sections of 
Montana, but very little planting 
was done in some parts of the state 
during the past week due to cold 
weather and wet fields. A number of 
small farms have completed spring 
wheat plantings in the southwestern 
portion of the state. Soil blowing, to 
a small degree, has occurred in a few 
counties in the western half of Mon- 
tana. The abandonment of winter 
wheat has been quite heavy in certain 
localities ranging anywhere from 10 
up to 100%. Some of the acreage has 
already been reseeded to. spring 
wheat in central and north central 
counties. 

South Dakota—Winter grains are 
making some growth in the southern 
counties, but elsewhere they are only 
green and making very slow growth 
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as observed from the roadside. Some. 
plowing and seeding of grains were 
accomplished on hilly and rolling land 
in the southern third of the state, 
especially in the southwestern sec- 
tion. 

Canada—Seeding is getting under . 
way at several points in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. While farmers are 
on the fields in sections of Manitoba, 
seeding is lagging, due to wet soil 
conditions. Spring operations this 
year are later than usual, but should 
not prove detrimental with clear 
weather in the immediate future. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WILLIAM F. HEIDE DIES 
FOLLOWING LONG CAREER 


New York, N. Y.— William F. 
Heide, 70, president for 16 years of 
Henry Heide, Inc., New York, manu- 
facturer of candy and specialties for 
the baking industry, died April 27 in 
the Plandome, L. I., Hospital. 

In October of this year he would 
have completed 50 years with this 
business which his father founded in 
1869 and ‘which has been carried on 
by the four brothers—William F., 
Julius, Henry and Herman -L.—since 











William F. Heide 


their father’s death. He was active 
in civic and charitable projects and 
on behalf of the company accepted an 
Army-Navy E for development of 
a machine to manufacture and pack- 
age lemon powder for army field 
rations. 

Mr. Heide had been president of the 
National Confectioners Association 
and other trade groups; was a mem- 
ber of several Catholic organiza- 
tions and a trustee and director of 
two banks. 

In addition to his three brothers, 
his wife, three sons, four sisters and 

three grandchildren survive him. 





HARRY A. BULLIS ELECTED 
BANK DIRECTOR 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Harry A. Bul- 
lis, president of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has been elected a di- 
rector of Northwest Bancorporation. 
He has also been re-elected a direc- 
tor of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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IEFC REPORTS MOST NATIONS 
RETAIN WAR FOOD CONTROLS 


Restrictions in Some Countries Tightened Since End of 
War—Council to Meet May 26 to Act on 
Report of Secretary-General 


Washington, D. C.—Because of 
‘continued shortages, governments of 
the world have been able to relax 
only a few wartime controls over 
foods, the International Emergency 
Food Council states in a report by 
Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, secretary-gen- 
eral of IEFC. 

In some countries, particularly in 
Europe, restrictions have been inten- 
sified since the end of the war, the 
report states. 

Announcement also was made that 
the fourth meeting of IEFC will be- 
gin here May 26. The meeting will 
receive, consider and act upon the 
secretary-general’s summary of de- 
velopments in the world food situa- 
tion and his recommendations for ac- 
tion by the council to help member 
nations cope with the shortages in 
commodities. 


Policy Report 


A second major report will be pre- 
sented by a special policy committee 
appointed after the last meeting of 
the IEFC. This report will forecast, 
on the basis of the best information 
available from the IEFC commodity 
committees, what food and ancillary 
commodities are likely after Dec. 31, 
1947, to be in such short world sup- 
ply as to require continuation of al- 
location recommendations. 

The second report also will recom- 
mend. the disposition to be made of 
the activities of the commodity com- 
mittees whose commodities may be 
removed from recommended alloca- 
tion. It will also suggest ways and 
means of integrating the short term 
activities of the council with the long 
term activities of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 
Nations in the fields of food, agri- 
culture and nutrition. 

Dr. FitzGerald’s report pointed out 
that more than 20 nations are co- 
operating with the council in dividing 


scarce foods through import and ex- 
port control regulations. Commodi- 
ties still being allocated among short- 
age areas by means of these regula- 
tions are cereals, dry beans and peas, 
sugar, cocoa, fats and oils and pro- 
tein feeds, meat and meat products, 
rice, fishery products and fertilizers. 


Some Controls Ended 


Allocation controls have been end- 
ed on several items during the past 
eight months, Dr. FitzGerald pointed 
out, adding that the council will end 
controls over others as soon as 
“clear and demonstrable need ceases 
to exist.” 

All nations depending upon im- 
ported cereals are requiring flour ex- 
traction rates of 85% or higher, the 
report said. Some countries are con- 
verting as much as 98% of the wheat 
into flour. 

Reporting nations state that they 
are keeping the use of any grain pro- 
duction of alcohol or alcoholic bev- 
erages at a very low rate, Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald reports. They also are pro- 
hibiting the use of wheat for sucn 
purposes. 


Restrictions Kept 


Feeding to livestock of wheat that 
is at all usable for human consump- 
tion is forbidden in all shortage coun- 
tries, the report continues. In addi- 
tion, some countries are continuing 
rigid restrictions on production and 
feeding of livestock and poultry. 

Most countries have found it neces- 
sary to maintain prices of meat, dairy 
and poultry products at “proper” 
levels to prevent excessive produc- 
tion in terms of feed supplies and di- 
version of such products into black 
markets, the report states. Only po- 
tatoes unfit for human consumption 
may be used in production of alcohol 
or for livestock feeding in most coun- 
tries. Skim milk, normally used for 








ADVISORY COUNCIL—The recently established advisory council for 
the department of milling industry, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
held its first meeting recently to consider ways in which the milling 
school could be of more service to the industry.. Shown in the picture 
are members of the council who attended the meeting. They are, left to 
right, Jess B. Smith, president, Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
Kansas City; E. F. Tibbling, General Mills, Inc., Kansas City; R. K. Dur- 
Milling Co., Kansas City; John W. Cain, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, Mo; Mrs. Mary Crutchfield, a guest, Manhattan, Kansas; 
C. C. Kelly, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and E. W. 
Reed, Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas. Mr. Cain is chairman of the 


council, 





animal feeding, now is used solely for 
human food. 

Use of sugar in the manufacture 
of alcohol products is forbidden in all 
importing countries, Dr. FitzGerald 
states, and rationing continues. All 
countries are reported to be main- 
taining special inducements to step 
up. agricultural production. 





Export Curbs 





(Continued from page 9) 


mestic economy, in that they limit 
plowing and seeding of grains fere 
exports of grains beyond the safety 
factor at home. 

In asking for a full year’s continu- 
ation of export controls, Mr. Dodd 
said he saw no alternative, although 
he agreed with other government wit- 
nesses that the over-all policy was 
to drop controls when the need for 
them expired. 

Illustrating the dangers of prema- 
ture removal of export controls, Mr. 
Dodd called attention to the flour 
export dislocation to Latin America 
and other general license countries. 
After flour was placed under gen-. 
eral license, flour shipments to Bra- 
zil, it is alleged, exceeded require- 
ments and flour was leaking out 
into other markets, thereby defeat- 
ing the purpose of the over-all allo- 
cation program. Restoration of spe- 
cific license control was necessary, 
Mr. Dodd indicated, to permit deliv- 
ery of flour to other areas to meet 
minimum nutritional requirements. 

In this respect, Mr. Dodd’s testi- 
mony coincided with that given by 
C. Tyler Wood, economic advisor of 
the State Department, and Thomas 
C. Blaisdell, Jr., of the Department 
of Commerce, who urged prolonged 
controls to implement government 
foreign policy. Mr. Blaisdell’ put it 
this way: “The export licensing tech- 
nique primarily permits this govern- 
ment to prohibit an undesired export 
or to channel exports to certain coun- 
tries.” 

Mr. Wood told the House commit- 
tee that he believed that the U. S. 
commodity price level would move 
into much higher ground if foreign 
buyers were not checked by alloca- 
tion controls. Mr. Wood also cited 
the probability that the Greek-Turk- 
ish loan would be in part vitiated 
unless the U. S. could allocate sup- 
plies of commodities that these na- 
tions need. 


Industry Statements Written 


Although neither the grain trade 
nor the Millers National Federation 
appeared before the committee, they 
submitted written statements re- 
garding continuation of controls. In 
the case of the MNF, Herman Fak- 
ler, Washington representative, 
told the committee that his or- 
ganization would not meet to 
consider the matter until May 5. 
That date was too late for the com- 
mittee to hear testimony, Chairman 
Shafer said, but he told the commit- 
tee that he would reveal the miller 
group’s stand when the bill came up 
for consideration on the floor. 

The National Grain Trade Council 
submitted the following statement 
from the affiliated North American 
Export Grain Association: 

“The North American Export 
Grain Association, comprising prac- 
tically all of the grain exporters of 
the United States and Canada, recog- 
nize that it may be necessary to have 
a simple system of international al- 
locations, for a limited period, of cer- 
tain commodities such as grains, of 
which there is an acute world short- 
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age, not necessarily for another year, 
but for only such periods as condi- 
tions affecting the various grains may 
warrant; for instance, in the case of 
corn, not exceeding six months from 
June 30, 1947. 

“A bill setting forth such alloca- 
tions should include an explicit pro- 
viso that the procurement, transpor- 
tation and sales for export of grain 
should be handled exclusively by pri- 
vate enterprise and not by any gov- 
ernment agency.” 

Significantly, none of the govern- 
ment witnesses mentioned import con- 
trols, although it is known that the 
International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil wishes to round out its general 
control policy with this implement. 
It is believed that the government 
contemplates control of imports 
through collateral agreements with 
exporting sources of oils and oil bear- 
ing materials, in exchange for export 
consideration from this country. 

After the testimony of their rep- 
resentatives, the State department 
entered a formal request for pro- 
longed controls until June 30, 1948, 
In this statement the State Depart- 
ment said that in order to coordinate 
programs, allocation controls over 
grains would be necessary until next 
winter. A similar request for main- 
tenance controls was received by the 
committee from the War Depart- 
ment. 

Another witness Dyke Cullem, 
president of the National Commodity 
Corp. who opposed the present ex- 
port allocations, directed his opposi- 
tion against the procedure used by 
the Office of International Trade of 
the Department of Commerce. Mr. 
Cullem charged that the use of an 
historical base in pro-rating export 
allocations of flour was discrimina- 
tory against new business. He cited 
an alleged injustice by OIT in its 
handling of the recent emergency al- 
location of flour to Brazil. 


OIT Describes Procedure 


OIT divides all allocations on the 
following basis: 85% of the total al- 
location to specific license countries 
is pro-rated among sellers with his- 
torical experience in the country to 
which the allocation is granted; 10% 
of the total allocation is set up as a 
“kitty” to be pro-rated among new 
exporters or sellers to the allocation 
country; 5% is set aside for veterans 
entering the export field. A new 
business which also qualitfies under 
the veteran provision, therefore, ob- 
tains its share on the basis of 15%. 

Mr. Cullem alleged that in regard 
to Brazil, OIT allocation procedure 
varied from that shown Greece. In 
the case of the latter country, OIT 
had permitted Greek buyers to 
designate the sellers without regard 
to historical base, while they used 
the quoted formula for Brazil, de- 
spite the specific appeal from the 
Brazilian ambassador to the State 
Department that Brazil be permi(tea 
to designate the vendor. 


“~———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAKFAST FOR MICHIGAN 
MILLERS SET AT CHICAGO 


Following a custom established 
several years ago, Michigan millers 
and their friends in the industry {rom 
northern Indiana and northern Ohio 
will meet at a breakfast at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago during 
the Millers National Federation con- 
vention. The meeting is scheduled for 
8 a.m., May 7. 

The Michigan State Millers Asso- 
ciation has begun making preliminary 
arrangements for a summer mecting 
of the association. Dates and location 
are to be announced soon. 
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Developments in Enzyme Chemistry 
‘to be Reviewed at AACC Convention 


Kansas City, Mo.—Recent devel- 
opments and improvements in enzyme 
technology as related to cereal prod- 
ucts will be the subject of an entire 
morning’s session at the thirty-second 
annual convention of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists which 
will be held at the Hotel President 
in Kansas City, May 19-23. The chair- 
man for the session will be Dr. Eric 
Kneen, director of research, Kurth 
Malting Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

A goodly portion of the program 
will be allocated to the reporting of 
the most recent results and to those 
obtained during the war years which 
now can be reported to the public. 

Julian Corman and A. F. Lang- 
lykee of the Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, Peoria, Ill., will 
report to the chemists on the evalua- 
tion of starch hydrolyzing mold en- 
zymes. These workers have found 
that the production of sugar from 
starches is increased markedly by the 
presence of another enzyme amylase 
in the procedure. 

Another group of workers, J. M. 
Van Lanen, E. H. Lemense, Abe 
Anellis and Julian Corman of the 
same laboratory will report on the 
influence of proteolytic enzymes and 
yeast nutrients upon the requirements 
for malt in grain alcohol fermenta- 
tions. 

The preparation of quite active 
alpha amylase concentrates will be 
reported by two groups of workers. 
Robert L. Gates and Eric Kneen have 
concentrated the amylase from mold 
bran.. Sigmund Schwimmer will also 
present a paper on the purification 
of malt amylase. 

An extensive investigation of the 
sugar content, amylase activity, mal- 
fose value, starch susceptibility and 
gassing power as determined by vari- 
ous methods on different mill streams 
will be reported by Zoh-Ing Chiang 
and W. F. Geddes of “the . University 
of Minnesota. 

Procedures for the evaluation of 
malt activity of flour will be dis- 


cussed by R. J. Sumner, R. W. Sel- 
man and L. F. Marnett of the C. J. 
Patterson Co. These workers have 
been primarily concerned with the de- 
velopment: and evaluation of a pro- 
cedure which can be used for routine 
malt determination in a flour mill so 
that a higher degree of correlation 
between the malt requirements of 
commercial bakers flour with the mill 
evaluation may be obtained. 

Paul R. Witt, Jr., and L. R. Hed- 
rick of the Northwestern Malt & 
Grain Co. will give experimental data 
showing the effect of vitamin C on 
malt enzymes. 

The session on enzymes and related 
subjects will be followed by other ses- 
sions of equal interest on other prob- 
lems such as baking chemistry and 
technology, nutrition, and agronomy 
and milling technology. The _ pro- 
gram is said to be one of the most 
complete and interesting yet offered 
by the AACC. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC., 
ANNOUNCES SALES FIGURES 


New York, N. Y.—James S. Adams, 
president, Standard Brands, Inc, has 
annonuced that net sales of the com- 
pany and subsidiaries operating in the 
United States were $77,583,905 for the 
first three months of 1947, compared 
with $64,260,168 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946, an increase of ap- 
proximately 21%. Sales in 1947 in- 
clude approximately $7,000,000 cover- 
ing raw materials sold primarily to 
reduce inventories, as compared with 
about $2,250,000 sales of such ma- 
terials in 1946. 

Income, before provision for federal 
income taxes, amounted to $5,096,- 
335, a decrease of approximately 12% 
from the $5,785,555 comparable figure 
in 1946. Provision for such taxes was 
$1,908,200, a decrease of $209,800, or 
about 10%. 

Consolidated net income after taxes, 
for the three months was $3,188,135 











The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
April 19 April 26 
1947. 1947 1947 
eR MO i Co Te vies 0VA Ve 6c eet ¥s vest 35% 3034 32 31 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ..........+.....4-- 39 31 32% 31% 
SUUPTY. MOONE OUND. occ ics ccc ccccciccccenes 7 4% 4% 4 
Continental Baking Co. ...........0:.eeeeeee 20% 15 15% 15% 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................ 15% 651% 66% 661, 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. ......... 192 185 187% 186% 
nM NS ire CN sbi Ci-e's.g ouereees ae 30 26% 26% 27 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc. ............. 16 13% 14% 14% 
UMMNOUA TUNE ON, 5 56's 6 coe vce 60s vee Sale vgn’ 134% 10% 10% 10%4 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd...............-- 16 1 173 171 
SPORE ID IOUT ok cette cep eweee 45%, 40 41% 401% 
GE, TN, sce ce cae ec ceceeeecseace 51 43% 46% 451% 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ...........++5+ 131% 126% 130% 130% 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd................ 122 114 115% 114 
ES > SA OO SS ee ee oe 199 99 991%, 99 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd................ 145 135 141 145 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York........ 43 37% 39 37% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 116% 113 BS 116 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “‘A’’............. 34 301% cs 301% 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” ............ 30 23 23 24% 
= oon Sere eae ae 65%, 50%, 53% 50%, 
oS Oe oe Sa Oe .. eerie ere ere rrr 103% 97% 1014 101 
Si ere errs ir 34y% 24 295% 30 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. .............. 85 181 183 181% 
Ge eos cic cle bie tes nee Ti ay ve va 3134 21 23 4 
RG oo 0. 'e cereie-e pene cee . 32 82% 3214 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd. ..............0+00% 108 103% 106 
Purity Bakeries “Corp. ....+.........0..00008 36% 30% 30% 31 
ee ee et a Caer ee ee ees 96 901% 9314 91 
Reemice Cie, OS PPM. 2... ew ee cue eee 170 1 160% 162 
ston CIERRA TS RR Rn 105% 102% 103 102% 
Standard Brands, Imc. ...............s.se055 871% 31 30% 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd............. 101% 981%, 991% 9914 
Te, pace et ave e cS evevebebecacde’s 49 87 37% 37% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ..............0.005- 104% 102 103 103% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ....................5- 45% 35 38% 35 
United Biscuit of America ................. 46 37 40 41 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ............... 8% 45% 5 45% 
SE IE MIN? ire Rca te vies Covsetavees 19% 13% 1 13% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ............... 106% 103% 105% 10514 
Bid Asked 
Cont’! Bak. Co., $5.50 pfd.... 101 104% 
Tore 10% 12% 


Omar, Inc, .....:... 


*Chicago stock market. 


equivalent after preferred dividend 
requirements to 94c per share on the 
3,174,527 shares of common stock out- 
standing. This 4s a decrease of ap- 
proximately 13% from the compar- 
able figure of $3,667,555, or $1.09 a 
share in 1946. 

No dividends were received from 
subsidiaries operating outside the 
United States during the first three 
months of 1947, whereas dividends 
equivalent to approximately 15c a 
share were received during the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. 

The sales and net income of such 
international division subsidiaries, 
translated into United States dollars, 
totaled $6,877,564, and $562,485, re- 
spectively, for the first three months 
of the current year. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Standard Brands, Inc., April 
23 a quarterly dividend of 50c a 
share was declared on the common 
stock, payable June 16, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record on May 15, 1947. 
The June 16, 1947, quarterly dividend 
of $.875 share on the preferred stock 
was also declared, payable to stock- 
holders of record June 2, 1947. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS INDEX 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index; a composite figure reflecting 





‘ wholesale prices of principal cotton 


cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.15, as 
compared with 10.08 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 31.50, as compared with 
16.75 a year ago. 





Flour Exports 





(Continued from page 9) 
pine business. The reason given is 


.that Canadian mills are behind on 


their official commitments to the 
United Kingdom. Some business has 
been worked from Vancouver to Cen- 
tral and South American countries. 
Winnipeg reports that export busi- 
ness in Canadian flour last week 
amounted to around 600,000 bus in 
terms of wheat. The U. K. purchased 
about 3,500,000 bus of wheat and 
175,000 bus went to the Netherlands. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending April 19, 1947, and April 20, 1946, 
as reported. to the Grain Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in bus (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 








7American— ;-—in bond—, 

April April April April 

19, 20, 19, 20, 

1947 1946 1947 1946 
Wheat . 29,788 23,859 228 807 
oO eee eee 33,229 20,802 eels ie 
2" Se 6,197 17,845 539 81 
BO: Wiscg ess 4% 2,036 1,610 244 98 
Rete sii. es 12,121 9,271 40 366 
Flaxseed .... 2,198 3,371 ne dive 
Soybeans .... 9,653 10,392 Jas ak 
Stocks of United States bonded grain 
in store and afloat in Canada markets 


April 19 (figures for corresponding date a 
year ago given in parentheses): wheat, 
none; corn, 281,000 (65,000) bus; soybeans, 
46,000 (none). 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of setting 
prices for April 19 and 26 at Kansas City. 


SETTLING PRICES 


Bran— April 19 April 26 
OGL 0b elas $41.50@ 42.50 $....@*45.00 
PCV EER EU EC 37.35@ 38.00 42.25@ 43.90 
Sas orks 35.35@ 36.25 37.25@ 38.00 
GUT ses ivwctns 34.25@ 35.50 35.75@ 36.20 
po ee as 34.25@ 35.50 35.60@ 36.00 
September 34.25@ 35.50 35.35@ 36.00 

Shorts— 

Pe See eee $45.50@ 46.50 $....@t51.75 
TS a errs 43.75@ 44.00 48.85@ 60.25 
SUNG - 6.5 caw 42.25@ 43.00 «2» @444.05 
SO are 40.50@ 41.50 41.75@ 42.20 
Avigust ..0 0 40.25@ 41.25. 41.60@ 42.10 
September ..... ~ 40.25@ 41.25 41.50@ 42,00 
Sales (tons) .. 360 
*Bid. ftSale. 
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VITAMINS RESTORED 
TO POLISHED RICE 


iin 


Enrichment Concentrate a New De- 
velopment of Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Inc., Research Laboratories 


Crowley, La.—Restoration to rice 
of vitamins normally lost in modern 
milling processes was subjected to 
commercial scale tests recently at the 
plant here of Rice Enrichment, Inc. 

W. O. Edmonds, cereal chemist in 
charge of the local plant, said the 
enriched grain turned out by the 
process is so high in vitamin content 
that, when mixed with ordinary un- 
processed rice in a ratio of 200 lbs 
to 1, it produces a product approxi- 
mately equal in vitamin content to 
whole rice. 


George K. Parman, chemical en- 
gineer associated with Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J., originators 
of the process, said the enriched riée 
turned out by the plant here would be 
sold to millers and packers to be 
mixed with untreated rice. The proc- 
ess does not alter the color, taste, 
cooking qualities, keeping qualities 
or appearance of the grain, he said. 
He further noted that washing and 
cooking of the treated grain does 
not remove any of the vitamins. 


Mr. Parman also announced that 
Dr. Per Ringnes, a Norwegian scien- 
tist connected with the laboratories 
of Hoffmann-La Roche in Switzer- 
land, would be in Crowley to observe 
the test runs and examine the finished 
product. He said Dr. Ringnes is in- 
terested in the process from the 
standpoint of its application in Europe 
and the Far East and other areas 
where rice is an important element 
in the daily diet. 


Pointing out that they had been 
engaged in similar enrichment work 
in wheat flour mills, the two chem- 
ists said that rice enrichment pre- 
sented special problems which have 
been successfully overcome in the 
process to be used here. 

Guy Landry of the Republic Rice 
Mill, Gueydan, is president of Rice 
Enrichment, Inc. 
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RUSSELL-MILLER MAKES 
PLANT SAFETY AWARDS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Awards to the 
1946 winners in its three divisions of 
a company-wide safety contest have 
been announced by Leslie F. Miller, 
president of the Russell-Miller Mil- 
ling Co. The Buffalo, N. Y. mill was 
winner in Group 1, Minot, N. D., mill 
in group 2; and the Jerseyville, IIl., 
elevator was winner in Group 3. 


Presentation of a plaque to the 
personnel of the Buffalo mill was 
made by Mr. Miller April 23. Leath- 
er pocket letter cases were presented 
to each of 140 employees fof the 
plant. J. George Kehr, superinten- 
dent. of the plant, is chairman of the 
safety committee at Buffalo. 


Similar plaques and _ individual 
gifts were also made at the Minot 
mill and the Jerseyville elevator. 

Member plants of Group 1 include: 
Buffalo, Minneapolis, Alton, IIll., and 
Dallas Texas. Group 2 plants in- 
clude mills at Minot, Valley City, 
Mandan and Grand Forks, N. D., and 
Billings, Montana, and grain eleva- 
tors at Duluth, Minn., and Buffalo, 
N. Y. Group 3 plants include a mill 
at ‘Sidney, Mont.; a feed plant at 
East St. Louis, Ill., and elevators 
at Jerseyville, Ill., and St. Joseph, 
Mo. 














MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: A substantial volume of ex- 
port business has been done recently by 
southwestern mills, but domestic trade re- 
mains almost stagnant, with buyers tak- 
ing only limited amounts to cover cur- 
rent and near-by needs. 

Hard winter wheat mills sold an av- 
erage of about 77% of capacity last week, 
compared with 24% in the previous week 
and 16% a year ago. Of the week’s busi- 
ness, however, only 15% represented do- 
mestic sales, the remainder comprising 
private and PMA export bookings. This 
has been the trend now for many weeks. 

Low as it was, the amount of domestic 
trade booked last week was an improve- 
ment over the previous period, when prac- 
tically nothing was sold. It is obvious 
that bakers generally have enough flour to 
cover their requirements’ for the next 
month or so and that beyond that date 
they are counting on lower prices, influ- 
enced by new wheat crop movement. 

Some interest has been developing in new 
crop prices, based in most instances on 
curiosity rather than a desire to book at 
the moment. However, some _ scattered 
sales have been made, all in small lots with 
one or two exceptions, where some fair 
sized bookings were recorded. Quotations 
for new crop show a wide range, being 
around a $5.50 sack level, based on cur- 
rent quotations for cash wheat premiums 
on the new crop. Buyers are only inter- 
ested on a basis 25c to 40c lower, which 
would reflect a wheat price basis almost as 
low as the new crop government loan basis. 
Such a divergence of ideas is not likely to 
produce much new business. 

Family flour trade remains light and 
there is almost nothing being done in the 
way of new bookings. Some flour is mov- 
ing to the family trade on old contracts 
and there is a scattered volume of shipping 
direction bookings otherwise. Most job- 
bers who are not supplied with flour ap- 
parently would rather watch business go tuo 
their better supplied competitors than run 
the risk of additional purchases now. 

Most of the European nations that have 
June allocations were in the market for at 
least, some part of their allotments in the 
past week, and sales were made to Bel- 
gium, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
France and Italy. Bookings to Cuba also 
were made, and inquiry from India and 
Britain was reported. 

Clears remained scarce and in good de- 
mand because of the export interest. Do- 
mestic business was light. 

Production levels continue high, reversing 
the trend that seemed about to reduce 
production levels a fortnight ago. Output 
was close to capacity at Kansas City and 
at interior points. Prices remained un- 
changed for the week. 

Quotations April 26, carlots, sacked: hard 
winter bakery short patent $6.80@6.85, 
standard patent $6.75@6.78, straight $6.65@ 
6.70; established brands of family flour 
$7.10@7.25, family patents $7@7.10; first 
clears $5.75@5.85, second clears $5.65@5.70, 





high ash clears $5.55@5.60; soft wheat 
short patent $7.50@7.70, straight $6.80@ 
6.90, cake flours $7.80; export § straight 
$6.20, bulk. 


Seven mills report domestic business fair, 
1 quiet, 7 slow, 9 dull. 


Wichita: Wichita mills operated six days 
at capacity last week, but, with shipping 
directions slowing down, they anticipate a 
reduction in operations. Flour sales are 
almost at a standstill except at one mill, 
which reports substantial PMA business. 
Prices were generally steady with those 
prevailing a week ago. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City April 26, 100-lb cottons, car- 
lots: family flour $7.55@7.60, bakers short 
patent $7@7.10. 

Salina: Flour sales continue very slow 
with prices higher. Supply of bran is ad- 
time last week. Shipping directions are 
satisfactory. 

Texas: Domestic flour sales, both family 
and bakers, remain at the same small vol- 
ume as for several previous weeks, amount- 
ing to only 10 or 15% capacity. Some ex- 
port sales were last week, through private 
channels, including some to Cuba for May- 
June shipment. This export business may 
have amounted to an additional 15 or 20% 
of capacity. Operations remain at 85 to 
90% of capacity. Quotations April 26, 
100’s: family flour, extra high patent $7.70@ 
7.80; high patent $7.45@7.55; standard bak- 
ers, plain $6.90@7.10; clears, plain $6.10@ 
6.20, delivered TCP. 

Hutchinson: Little inquiry came to mills 
of the Hutchinson area last week. Only 
small lots were ordered by regular custom- 
ers to meet immediate needs, These were 
reduced, it appeared, by slow business. 
Some inquiry came for new wheat flour 
but none was offered. Directions were ample 
for continued full-time operations. Prices 
were about unchanged as compared with the 
same time a week ago. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past week 
averaged 22% compared with 20% the pre- 
vious week and 13% a year ago. There 
were no export rates. Bakers took 55% 


of domestic bookings and the family buy- 


ers 45%. Operations averaged 82% com- 
pared with 75% the previous week and 58% 
a@ year ago. Prices closed 5@20c lower 
than the previous week. Quotations, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points in 100-lb cottons 
April 26: carlots, family short patent $6.70 
@7.80, standard patent $6.55@7.60; carlots, 
bakers unenriched short patent $6.78@6.88, 
standard patent $6.66@6.78, straight grade 


$6.58@6.68. All grades 35c higher in truck 
lots. 
Denver: The Denver flour market has 


strengthened considerably over its stagnant 
condition of last week. Demand, however, 
is still only fair. Supplies are plentiful. 
Quotations April 26: bakers $6.75, family 
$7.10. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Nothing of interest developed 
in the domestic flour market the past week. 
Demand continued very quiet, with only an 
occasional baker in the market for enough 
to carry him another 30 days. Currently, 
there are one or two big concerns inquiring 
for prices for June-July shipment, but, when 
they hear what northwestern millers ask, 
they back away. It is reported here that 
Texas mills are quoting prices in the South- 
east for new-crop shipment at fully $1.50 
sack less than northwestern mills would 
consider at present. Few millers here would 
even hazard a guess as to what they would 
ask for that shipment. The outlook for the 
spring wheat crop, and uncertainty as to 
feed and cash grain prices, keeps them from 
looking too far ahead. 

In the export field, business is represented 
as quiet. At that, however, Finland and 
Poland are reported to have bought north- 
western spring wheat flour the past week, 
and France, Martinique and Bire received 
supplemental allocations and are in the mar- 
ket this week. 

Interior mills that have been doing a lit- 
tle export business, complain that they are 
now unable to get the necessary permits to 
ship after having made sales to Brazil and 
Cuba. With Dutch and Belgian buying com- 
missions insisting upon an 80% extraction 
flour, they are handicapped there also. At 
least one interior miller, claims that he has 
been able to supply the equivalent of an 80% 
extraction flour without too much trouble, 
and without making any important changes 
in the flow of his mill. The method he is 
following, he says entails only two or three 
hours work. 

Interior millers, however, are complaining 
that governmental agencies are endeavoring 
to penalize them 10c bag where flour has not 
been shipped within contract time limits, 
and these agencies refer them to Supple- 
ment 2, of G-R 77. These millers claim to 
have no knowledge of this supplement, and 
that their original contracts do not men- 
tion any penalty for delay in shipment, es- 
pecially when boxcars were not available. 

New bookings by northwestern mills last 
week, including export sales, amounted to 
about 50% of capacity, compared with 78% 
a week earlier, and 33% a year ago. 

Quotations April 28: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.65; short patent $6.75, high gluten 
$6.85@6.90, established brands. of family 
flour, enriched $7:85, first clear $6.45 @6.50, 
second clear $5.15@5.30, whole wheat $6.55, 
all prices in sacks. 

Interior mills including Duluth: Flour 
continues dull, as buyers seem to be hold- 
ing out due to the irregular wheat mar- 


ket. Shipping directions continue satis- 
factory. 
Family flour trade is extremely light. 


Millfeed demand has improved slightly. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The flour market continues 
quiet, with most bakers showing very lit- 
tle interest. They continue to buy on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, and only an occasion- 
al sale of a round lot is reported. Even 
a break in prices during the past week did 
not seem to stir up interest. Spring wheat 
flour prices were down 20@38c, hard win- 
ters 18c and soft winters 5c. Most of the 
current business is in one and two carlots 
for replacement purposes. Shipping direc- 
tions seem to be falling off. Family flour 
also is very quiet, and only a few replace- 
ment orders are being received., Quota- 
tions April 26: spring top patent $6.65@ 
7.05, standard patent $6.55@6.95, first clear 
$6@6.45, family flour $7.85@7.90, hard win- 
ter short patent $6.90@7.12, 95% patent 
$6.80@7.02, first clear $5.85@6.35, soft win- 
ter short potent $7.63@7.85, standard patent 
$6.73@7.60, first clear $6.55. 


St. Louis: Domestic flour business is un- 
usally quiet. The demand is indifferent. 
Buyers are content to stand by, awaiting 
lower prices which they look for with the 
approaching crop. In the meantime, they 
are drawing on present holdings or buying 
carlots to carry them over for the time be- 
ing. However, there are signs of interest in 
new crop flour by the trade. Active in- 
quiries have been received for export from 
all directions. Demand for clears at current 
prices is far beyond the supply available. 
usually quiet. The demand is indifferent. 
Jobbers report the only buying being done 
is in carlots for immediate shipment. Small- 
er bakers are replacing their stocks with 
truck loads only. Prices on hard winter 
wheat flour are 10c lower, soft winter is un- 
changed and springs 5c léwer. 

Central states mills report new business 
slow. Buyers are taking only small lots for 
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immediate use. Both bakery and family 
trade are marking time looking for lower 
prices with the oncoming crop of wheat. 

Quotations, St. Louis April 26, in 100-lb 
cottons: hard winter standard patent $6.80, 
short patent $6.90, family patent $7.75, high 
protein clears $6.30, low protein $6.20; soft 
winter bakery cake $7.25@7.55, all purpose 
$7, family patent $7.70, straight $6.95, clears 
$6.45; spring short patent $6.85, standard 
$6.75, straight $6.65, high protein clear $6.45, 
low protein $6.35. 


Toledo: Domestic sales by the mills ap- 
pear to have come as near the vanishing 
point as possible, and last week saw little 
improyement. Everybody feels that prices 
are too high, resulting in refusal to buy. 
Erratic gyrations in the wheat market 
have got everybody stopped. The bid 
nominally at Toledo, April 26, 30c rate 
points to New York, was $2.66@2.67 for No. 
2 red as compared with $2.83% a week 
ago. More wheat has been coming out 
on the decline. With a bumper wheat crop 
in prospect and with millers indifferent 
buyers or out of the market altogether, a 
very stagnant condition prevails. 

Cleveland: Flour jobbers have experienced 
another week of extreme quiet. Bakers, 
large and small, are not inclined to make 
any purchases unless absolutely in need. 
Bakers are complaining that their busi- 
ness is off at least 30%. Sweet goods have 
declined more than 30%. However, there 
is a bright spot for the bakers the past 
week. Shortening and oils have declined 
3c lb, and lard approximately 5c lb. 

There is no demand for family flour. A 
number of popular brands are being offered 
at prices much below the present market, 
with no takers. 

Buyers’ resistance seems to prevail in all 
lines. Mills are offering flour at a discount 
for prompt shipment. 

Quotations April 26: spring family $7.38, 
high gluten $7.10, standard patent $6.85, 
first clear $6.65; hard winter family $7.38, 
high gluten $7.20, standard patent $6.95, 
first clear $6.75; soft winter family $7.38, 
short patent $7.42, straight $6.80, first clear 
$6.46. 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: The trade is apparently im- 
pressed with the campaign for lower prices 
on everything and is unwilling to take on 
new flour commitments until actually need- 
ed. There is some hope that government 
buying will be reduced sufficiently to in- 
fluence prices downward. The boxcar sit- 
uation has been relieved greatly.and can 
hardly be called a big problem, now that 
grain shipment will be by boat soon. Clears 
are firm to a shade lower. Family grades 
are down 20c sack. Gluten and standards 
are off 30c, short patent and straight up 5dc. 
Quotations April 26, cottons f.o.b. Buffalo: 
Spring family $8.20, high gluten $7.05, 
standard $6.80, first clears $6.65; hard win- 
ter family $8.20, high gluten $7.05, stand- 
ard $6.80, first clears $6.55; soft winter fam- 
ily $8, short patent $7.30, straight $7.15, 
first clears $6.30. 

New York: Buyers continue their re- 
sistance to new contracts and pursue their 
policy of cautious hand-to-mouth purchas- 
ing. Sales are light, and some mills in 
their anxiety for orders are making at- 
tractive reductions for April-May shipment. 
Shipping directions have also fallen off and 
stocks in terminals here are heavy, indi- 


cating that buyers are not cleaning up these . 


commitments. This causes difficulty in ob- 
taining permits for space. 

Offerings of new crop Kansas flour at $1 
or more below old crop figures further 
deters takings of old flours but some 
mills prefer not to make these prices yet. 
One chain baker purchased substantially 
and the medium-sized trade was also in 
the market. Other ideas of big buyers place 
southwestern standard patents at $5.50 but 
this was below mills’ ideas even before the 
market advances at the close of the week. 

Cake grades reflected the consumer re- 
sistance to sweet goods. No indications of 
export buying were shown. Prices, gener- 
ally, were comparable to the previous week’s 
close. 

Quotations April 26: spring family flour 
$8.32@8.35, high glutens $7.25@7.45, stand- 
ard -patents $7@7.28, clears $6.70@6.95; 
southwestern short patents $7.20@7.35, 
straights $7.10@7.25; soft winter straights 
$7@7.15, high ratio $7.85@8.25. 


Boston: Flour quotations are 15c lower 
in the Boston market. The domestic de- 
mand continues extremely slow, with the 
few bookings reported mostly of a fill-in 
nature. Buying policies for some of the 
larger operators varied somewhat this week 
with some maintaining their cautiousness, 
while others were more receptive to Kan- 
sas offerings for July and August shipment 
at about 90c below spot quotations. Buy- 
ing interest by the latter group however 
was characterized as limited. 

Soft wheat flour is very difficult to move 
as bakers. report continued consumer re- 
sistance to sweet goods. This situation 
precludes the necessity of frequent or nor- 
mal flour inventory replacements, as sup- 
plies last just that much longer. 

Quotations April 26: spring short patents 
$7.10@7.30, standards $7@7.20, high gluten 
$7.20@7.40, first clears $6.60@6.75; hard 
winter short patents $7.25@7.45, standards 
$7.15@7.25, eastern soft wheat flour $6.80@ 
7, high ratio $7.80@8.05, family flour $8.40. 

Philadelphia: Continuing to reflect the 
general lack of buying interest, flour prices 
are confining themselves to a narrow rang¢ 
with most grades varying little from thi 
prevailing levels of a week ago. 

Widest quotation change in the list is a 
30c drop in soft winter. Spring family 
backed off 10c sack and a downward revi- 
sion occurred in spring first clear. Other- 
wise, prices are unchanged. 

Principal feature of the local situation 
still is the determination of bakers not to 


‘buy. In this, they are holding out in face 
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of dwindling supplies for a price break 
they feel sure is in the cards. 

Something they are keeping in mind js 
the administration’s effort for a _ genera] 
lowering of prices, and the response of 
certain manufacturers in that direction, 
However, bakery interests are more than q 
little disconcerted by the fact that each 
time the grain market displays a softer 
undertone, the government steps in and 
buys, thus propping prices. 

Another factor discouraging forward buy. 
ing now is the good crop outlook, making 
buyers fairly confident that when and if 
they are forced to enter the market the 
flour will be available. Along this line, 
they also see hopes that the boxcar sity. 
ation will be easier before too long. 

With nothing to promote buying inter- 
est at present, about the only sales reported 
by mill representatives are hand-to-mouth 
orders. However, some feel that a moderate 
amount of purchasing is in the offing be. 
cause of the supply situation. Anything of 
large scope is considered highly unlikely un- 
less the market experiences a sharp drop, 

Bakers report consumer buying resistance 
still in evidence, especially on sweet foods, 
hence they have reduced oven schedules to 
the point where they are not over-produc- 
ing, and at the same time are conserving 
flour. 

Reports from other centers that south- 
western flour is being offered at $1 below 
current quotations brought out some in. 
quiry, but no evidence of a similar condi. 
tion could be found here. 

Quotations April 26: Spring family $s@ 
8.20, high gluten $7.55@7.65, short patent 
$7.35@7.45, standard patent $7.25@7.°5, first 
clear $6.65@6.85; hard winter short patent 
$7.30@7.40, standard $7.20@7.30; soft winter 
$6.75@7. 


Pittsburgh: The volume of flour busi- 
ness the past week was a trifle better, 
However, it included no large orders, nor any 
for other than immediate or 30-day deliy- 
ery. There is still no indication «©! con- 
fidence in the market. Througho: the 
West Virginia territory the telephone strike 
has knocked out service so mill represen- 
tatives here have had no contacts am! very 
few have made trips to personally inter- 


view customers. A car or two or a mixed 
car here and there are the best flour sale 
reported. The price trend of flour was er- 


ratic the past week. New crop flour, be- 
ing offered at $6.05@6.23 for standari hard 
Kansas, further disrupts the market. It is 
said one large baker offering to resc!! 10,- 
000 bags of spring flour, purchased at $6 
some time ago. at the same figure, plus 
carrying charges receives no offers. This 
baker is convinced the new crop wi!) offer 
lower prices when he is ready to buy, and 
predicts he will save 25 to 30c a hag by 
selling and rebuying flour. Some bakers 
report the sale of bread is better, bui sweet 


goods sales have bogged down alarmingly 
since Easter. Prices are lower and on flour 
for immediate shipments mills offer conces- 
sions averaging about 10c sack. Inventories 
are close and directions fair, with 1) days 
specified on majority of new flour commit- 
ments. Cake flour sold a trifle beticr the 
past week. Some inquiry is report+d for 
family flour with no price incentives made 
for immediate shipments. 

Quotations April 26, cottons: har win- 


ter $7.08@7.13, medium patent $7.15 07.18, 
short patent $7.18@7.23; spring wheat $7.08 
@7.16, medium patent $7.13@7.21, short 
patent $7.18@7.26; high gluten $7.3! @7.36; 
first clears $6.40@6.55; family flour, adver- 
tised brands $7.61@7.85, other brands $7.35 
@7.56; pastry and cake flour $6.55@ 7.75. 

QO GREGOR) osc ick ce cee cee ccene 


THE SOUTH 
New Orleans: Quiet is again prevailing 
in the flour market for old crop shipment, 


with buyers limiting purchases to imme- 


diate requirements only. Some are mak- 
ing inquiries for new crop flour but so far, 
no sales have been made. Southwestern 
hard wheat flours are in best demani. In- 
terest in northern spring wheat flours has 
shown a marked increase with bakery and 
jobbing trade most interested in these 
types.. Both Pacific Coast and Midwestern 
soft wheat flours remain exceedingly «uiet, 
with purchases limited to an occasional car 
by the cracker bakers. Flour prices re 


ceded during the week but gained str ngth 


in the last few days, recovering p«rt of 
the losses. Export sales are made mostly 
to European countries which are covering 


their quotas. A considerable portion of 
this flour is 80% extraction. Competition 
between millers is very keen with price 
variations up to 20c sack. Export tra ie to 
the Americas is still very slow and io im- 
provement is expected until new quo as to 
these countries are issued. . 

Quotations April 26, carlots, deliv: ed in 
new cottons: hard winter bakery short 
patent $7@7.15, standard $6.85@7, first 
clear $6.50@6.70; spring bakery short patent 
$7.30@7.50, standard $7.15@7.30, firs’ clear 
$6.80@7, high gluten $7.55@7.75; soft wheat 
short patent $7.40@7.60, straight 3.75@ 
6.95, first clear $6.35@6.50, high rat cake 
$7.55@7.80; Pacific Coast cake $7.7) 07.80, 
pastry $6.80@6.90; large shipment from 
Minneapolis 20c less. 

Atlanta: Nothing has happened |» sive 
any life to flour business in this ction. 
Buyers are all standing by, showing o in- 
terest except to cover immediate ! juire- 
ments which are definitely much lighter for 
all sides of the trade. Bakers continue 7 
fight higher prices and the few scattere 


sales made are on a buy-and-ship bas = 
no thought for future needs. Demand 
bakery products, both wholesale and retail, 
has slumped due to consumer res — 


although bakers have not advanced : 
price of bread. Shipping instructions fron 
bakers are slow to fair. * “ 

Wholesalers’ stocks on hand are sti!! plen 


tiful, as out-go to retailers remains “a 
and family flour sales are about at 7 4 


some sections jobbers are cutting Pri 
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effort to move flour, while others are 
combating” these price cuts by offering deals 
to keep their brands on the market. They 
feel that once the price is cut it cannot 
stage a come-back, but deals can be stopped. 
However, retail shelves stay filled generally, 
as the housewife continues to refuse to pay 
advanced prices. Specifications are poor. 

Blenders are feeling the same pinch of 
slow movement as others. They are not 
making new purchases except to cover and 
shipping directions from them are quiet. 

Prices showed no change, with the excep- 
tion of spring wheat flours which declined 


20c. 

Quotations April 26: spring high gluten 
$7.55@7.75, short patent $7.50@7.60, stand- 
ard patent $7.35@7.45, first clear $7.05@ 
7.25; hard winter standard patent $6.97@ 
7,30, short patent $7.07@7.50, first clear 
$6.50@6.90; hard winter family $7.45@ 
$.50; soft wheat family $7.55@8.65; soft 
wheat first clear $6.35@6.60; cake flour ex- 
tra fancy $8@8.10, pastry flour $7.10 @7.25. 
gelf-rising flour is quoted 25c over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: Flour mills took some PMA 
business last week, but several of them were 
to furnish any because they are 
booked up beyond June 20, the date of de- 
livery asked for. The government is about 
the only source of business, as domestic 
demand is very slow. 

Domestic buyers are holding off until new 
crop as much as they can. They view the 
situation as requiring extreme caution in 
view of the tendency to talk down prices 
on a national scale. 

Prices April 26: all Montana $7, high 
gluten $7.15, Bluestem bakers $6.87, cake 
$7.47, pastry $6.41, fancy hard wheat clears, 
export straights, $5.90, whole wheat $6.22, 
graham $5.98, cracked wheat $5.90. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian flour mills 
are fully booked up with export orders for 
about three months ahead. South Ameri- 
can markets are well supplied with flour 
and no new business is coming. from that 
source. Prices are too high for several 
others and they are operating on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Many European markets 
are buying steadily. Domestic demand 
continues heavy. Ceilings are still in effect 
and shipment to the United Kingdom of 
government regulation flour is based on 
$1.55 wheat plus carrying charges. Quo- 
tations April 26: ceilings, top patent springs 
for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, 
bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, 
with 10c added for cartage where used. 
For export to United Kingdom, govern- 
ment regulation flour $12.28 per 280 Ibs, 
for shipment up to end of July, Halifax 
or St. John. 

The offerings of winter wheat are very 
limited and in no way meet the require- 
ments. No improvement ‘is expected for 
the balance of the present cropyear. 
Quotations’ April 26: standard grades for 
domestic use $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, 
Montreal freight basis; for export $7.35 
bbl, f.a.s., 98’s cotton, Canadian seaboard, 
Plus equalization fee of $7.50. 

There are no deliveries of Ontario win- 
ter wheat being made as farmers are either 
holding for feed or in the hope of higher 
prices. Quotations April 26: $1.12@1.14 
bu, shipping points in Ontario, according to 
freights, the equivalent of the ceiling. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was made up of a little less 
than 600,000 bus in terms of wheat to coun- 
tries other than the United Kingdom. Most 
of this went to the far East, and Centra) 
and South America, as well as the West In- 
dies. The flour exports were supplemented 
by wheat exports to the United Kingdom of 
3,500,000 bus and about 175,000 bus for the 
Netherlands. Domestic trade continues par- 
ticularly good, and mills are operating to 
capacity. Supplies are moving as freely as 
transportations facilities will permit. Quo- 
tations April 26: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, $5.30 cottons; second 
a $4.80; second patents to bakers 


Vancouver: Demand from Far Eastern 
countries for Canadian flour of any kind 
continues very heavy, but the volume of 
actual business cleared from here is’ still 
very limited. 


Exporters here dealing with Chinese and 
Philippine importers say that they have 
been unable to get the necessary permits 
from the Canadian Wheat Board for the 
wheat to be milled into flour for these two 
countries. The reason is given that Cana- 
dian mills are behind on their official com- 
mitments to the United Kingdom. Also, 
that the Manila market has been receiving 
very heavy quantities of flour from Pacific 
Coast ports in the last month or so. 

Some business is being worked here for 
Central and South American countries and 
also the West Indies. Demand from these 
areas is reported good and the same ap- 
Plies to the Mediterranean trade. 

a pomestic flour business is normal, al- 
ro = Store sales are still at a low ebb due 
bak ousewives relying more and more on 
a for their baked goods. Ontario cake 
vl aa flour continues in very short 


ae wheat flour prices remain firm. Cash 
y Muotations for 98’s cottons April 26: 

on _—— $5.40, bakers patents $5, vita- 

os gh $4.90. Ontario pastry flour is quot- 
© the trade unchanged at $7.50. 
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RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Not enough rye grain is ar- 
riving to permit mills to operate, even if 
they could sell flour at current levels. On- 
ly 20 cars were received here last week, 
and these were applied against old pur- 
chases. Grain houses got most of them, 
presumably for the distilling trade. No. 
2 rye is up another 15c bu, now bringing 
$3.15@3.18. Flour quotations nominal: pure 
white rye flour $8.50@8.65 sack, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $8.20@8.35, 
pure dark $5.65@6.50. 

Buffalo: The rye situation here, except 
for high prices, is much better. - Demand 
is good and the supply ample for imme- 
diate needs. There is a tendency, now 
that fear of shortages has subsided, to hold 
off buying until prices come down much 
more. Prices: are up 10@20c sack from 
the previous week. Quotations, cottons, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: white rye $9.15, medium rye 
$8.85, dark rye $6.25. 

New York: Although rye flour prices are 
lower, buyer interest is lacking. Pure 
white rye, $9.15@9.30. 

Cleveland: Bakers and jobbers continue 
to buy rye flour for their immediate needs 
only. The market is a trifle weaker, but 
all buyers feel that there is nothing to be 
gained through buying ahead. Quotations: 
patent white rye $8.75@8.95, medium rye 
flour $8.55 @8.75. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices were advanced 
last week from 15@30c sack. Demand con- 
tinues quiet and only a few small sales are 
being made. White patent rye $8.55@8.90, 
medium $8.30@8.55, dark $6.25@7.65. 

St. Louis: Prices are 10c lower to 5c 
higher, meal 5ic bag _ higher. Sales and 
shipping instructions are slow. Pure white 
$8.90, medium $8.60, dark $5.90, rye meal 
$8.60. 

Atlanta: Demand is very light and sup- 
plies are ample; rye, white $9.80@9.90; 
dark usually quoted $2@3 lower. 

Philadelphia: A canvass of mill repre- 
sentatives here uncovers no recent sales 
of rye flour to local bakers as they con- 
tinue to hold out for lower prices. De- 
spite this absence of demand, rye white 
has moved up 10c sack from the previous 
week to $9.20@9.30. The prevailing opinion 
seems to be that bakeries are not likely 
to abandon their sideline positions unless 
the market undergoes a sharp downward 
price revision. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales remain stag- 
nant although inquires came in during the 
past week. Prices are up in some grades 
and off in others, causing prospective buy- 
ers to delay buying except where there is 
dire need. Quotations, cottons, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: rye flour, fancy white $9.13@9.23, 
medium $8.88@8.98, dark $7.61@7.71, blend- 
ed $7.16. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.05. 
white patent $10.60. 


Wisconsin 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6 on April 28; 20-0oz packages $2.85 
case, 48-0z packages $3.10. 

Toronto-Montreal: With the approach of 
spring, domestic demand is slowing up. 
The mills are in full production on export 
orders for shipment up to end of June. 


Prices are held at ceiling levels. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats $3.85 bag, in 80-lb cot- 
tons; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, $4.70, f.o.b. 


Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonal. Supplies are moderate. 
Quotations April 26: rolled oats in 80-lb 
sacks $3.95 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 





Millfeed Receipts and Ship ts 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 





week ending April 26, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

r-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis wae é 15,570 25,170 
Kansas City .. 3,060 200 5,970 2,525 
Philadelphia .. 240 270 prene aoe 
Milwaukee .... 150 60 5,100 2,340 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending April 26, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 

Minneapolis . 124 81 112 42 1,637 1,691 
Duluth ...... 2 16 15 22 .242 1,175 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


April April April April 
5 12 19 26 
Five mills ... 32,184 33,750 32,892 *24,405 


*Four mills. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). 
lbs.) All quotations on basis of -carload lots, prompt delivery. 









(Canadian quotations per bb] of 196 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St.Louis Buffalo 
Spring family ........-cceceeeees $7.85@7.90 $...@7.85 $...@... $...@... $...@8.20 

Spring top patent.............+. 6.65@705 ...@... ye Via ss 5, a 
Spring high gluten.............+.. ---@... 6.85@6.90 ta os A ee -.@7.05 

Sprifig Short ..... 2... cece eve ceces wy: Serer kk Ue -- @6.85 pe 
Spring standard ............++0+: 6.55@6.95 ...@6.65 em es -. @6.75 --@6.80 

Spring straight ..............+55 oss cts oe cee -.@.. -- @6.65 --@.. 
Spring first clear..........0-.+-0> 6.00@6.45 6.45@6.50 ...@... ..@6.45 -. @6.65 
Hard winter family.............. ee ae ceotee.s Sawees.as --@7.75 --@8.20 
Hard winter high gluten......... —. wee res be Per mad AN Sew «++ @7.05 
Hard winter short.............05:. 6.90@7.12 ...@... 6.80@6.85 ..@6.90 we. fee 
Hard winter standard............ a eS sce se. CFE TS - @6.80 --@6.80 
Hard winter first clear........... 5.85@6.35 ...@... 5.75@5.85 --@6.30 ...@6.55 
Gott winter family...........ss0. oe es See Rar Sere «ote teee .-@8.00 
Soft winter short patent.......... 7.63@7.85 ...@... 17.50@7.70 17.25@7.55 - -@7.30 
Soft winter standard............. 6.73 @7.60 ek see ves Sse +s wpe er 
Soft winter straight.............. ee aes -+-@... 6.80@6.90 -@6.95 --@7.15 
Soft winter first clear......... ~-. @6.55 I eee Scone sss @6.45 -. @6.30 
Rye flour, white........ccecceses 8.55@8.90 8.50@8.65 eae has @8.90 --@9.15 
Rye RMOUr, GOP... cece ccdcccccees 6.25@7.65 5.65@6.50 ere -+-@5.90 --@6.25 
Durum; SlAR., DWI... esc cccsees -@5.90 ...@5.85 ae 6.0% ---@6.45 -.@6.16 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 

Spring family ....-...cccrcceees $8.32@8.35 $8.00@8.20 $...@... ---@7.38 $...@.. 
Spring high gluten............-... 7.25@7.45 7.55@7.65 7.20@7.40 --@7.10 7.55@7.75 
Spring SHOT © 2... cee cccsvcvsccs -+-@... 17.35@7.45 7.10@7.30 -@... 17.50@7.60 
Spring standard .........ssseeees 7.00@7.28 7.25@7.35 7.00@7.20 @6.85 7.35@7.45 
Spring first clear.........--sseee. 6.70@6.95 6.65@6.85 6.60@6.70 @6.65 7.05@7.25 
Hard winter family.............. re Win ooo @ «oe re. eee @7.38 7.45@8.50 
Hard winter high gluten......... ee ee ans «6 fh arees @7.20 eee eS 
Hard winter short............... 7.20@7.35 7.30@7.40 7.25@7.45 o2 7.07 @7.50 
Hard winter standard.. .2-@... 7.20@7.30 7.15 @7.25 @6.95 6.97@7.30 
Hard winter first clear. - ess os. ae ne ee ee @6.75 6.50@6.90 
Soft winter family.......ccsccoee ve he A es -..@8.40 @7.38 17.55@8.65 
Soft winter short patent.......... eel re -@... 6.80@7.00 aren. ssh Mees 
Soft winter straight.............. 7.00 @7.15 Ses See eS, ere - @6.80 pvaiees 
Soft winter standard............. we, Seve gs a) ro. eee y eee Saar 
Soft winter first clear............ ncaa eae a ee ee oe --.@6.46 6.35@6.60 
Rye flour, Whites. ..cscccsccccves 9.15@9.30 ...@... -...@... 8.75@8.95 9.80@9.90 
Rye flour, ark. .....ccccvccveceee re ee - Piper fre -+-@... 6.80@7.90 
Durum, gran., bullkc......ccsc.ee% T. 2 SF cee vo See oo @ vee ooo @ ose 
Seattle 8S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... oh re ee we Spring top patentf.. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Po Pere a eee, Ce Spring second patent. ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Bakery grades ....... SRE ses ~ Seabee Spring first clear{ «++ @3.30 Se ee 

So: Se re a ete aes “ew eePtaee Spring exports§ ..... aoc Q Eee «io ex 

Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 ...@.. 

Ontario exports§ p 0s QPicee. cool oe 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. 


§280-lb cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
Spring bran ....... $....@49.00 $48.00@48.50 
Hard winter bran... es, Se ro. Sere 
Soft winter bran... 


Standard midds.* 


$..-.@ 2... 
46.00@ 46.50 


50.50@52.00 50.00@51.00 


Flour midds.¢ ..... were tie 53.00@55.00 
MOE GOD ei sisdcvcas «++.-@58.00 © 56.00@58.00 rr Pere 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran .. 


eecceee $51.00@51.50 $55.00@56.00 $....@57.00 


Soft winter bran.... oc ee @ woes Tro. eee Sve, Toe 

Standard midds.* 52.00@52.50 58.00@59.00 +++» @59.00 

Flour midds.t ...... 56.00 @ 56.50 odes yee ones or 

BOG GOB ccccecsacye 58.00@58.50 61.00 @63.00 + +e. @65.06 
Spring bran Shorts 

Toronto ........+4. $....@30.25 $ -@31.25 

qWinnipeg ......... eee + @29.25 @ 30.25 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


St. Louis 


47.50@ 48.00 


Cleveland 
+++ @52.50 
eee 
--@52.50 
-@54.50 

++ @59.00 

a Pere 
Middlings 
$....@34.25 


Ft. Worth 
S.cee@. 


50.00 @51.00 
54.00@ 55.00 

Atlanta 
$006 @ o.0- 
54.00 @54.60 
58.50 @59.10 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in 
WHEAT 


cents per bushel: 








‘ Mi li ee. Chicag .  ~——Kansas City— 

May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May July’ Sept. 
Apri Si 4... B45 229% 212% 207 255 220 214% 211% 250% 213% 207% 
April 22 .... 249% 230% 214% 207 257 222% 216% 212% 252 215% 209% 
April 23 .... 251% 234 216% 207 258% 225 217% 212% 253% 218 210% 
April 24 .... 250 232% 216% 207 256% 224% 216% 213% =252% 218% 210% 
April 25 .... 254% 236% 219% 210 261% 230 221 216% 256% 222 214% 
April 26 253% 238 220% 211% 263% 229% 221% #=217 256% 222% 215% 

7-BARLEY— -——CORN—, -——RYE—_, OATS 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago 

May July May July May July May July May July 
April 21 ... 161 re 171% 164% 304 281 86% 79% 81% 74% 
April 22 ... 161 171% 165 302 281% 88 80% 82% 75% 
April 23... 161 173% 165% 303% 283% 88% 81% 83% 76% 
April 24 ... 158 170% 163% 307% 287% 88% 80% 82 75% 
April 25 ... 158 ste 170% 163% 315% 294% 88% 82 83% 76% 
April 26 .... 158 14708 167 161% 317 297% 88% 81% 83% 76% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on April 19, and corresponding date of 


@& year ago: 








7—Wheat—. -—Corn——, -—Oats-—, -—-Rye—. -Barley— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Baltimore ..........- 28 929 3,401 43 121 1,211 122 345 2 ib 
Boston .......-++++++: os 281 316 oe ws ee se os $s “a 
PPT eeeree eer 770 511 1,260 755 365 1,459 305 8 260 288 
CRIGRBO ccc viciccccas 654 399 5,326 8,927 2,116 2,248 260 585 513 506 
pr) eer 8,479 7,194 3,935 3 1,136 3,630 5 1,046 503 
Fort Worth ......... 2,189 1,944 196 75 191 440 12 79 
Galveston .........+..- 1,504 555 2,145 2% 2 45 - 
Hutchinson ........-- 1,183 1,024 “s +e a? F 7” a 10 
Indianapolis ......... 706 668 1,651 1,542 134 213 99 1 =. 2 
Kansas City ........+. 4,797 1,822 2,511 1,630 172 187 41 105 80 294 
Milwaukee ...........- 1 é 400 713 6 75 me ‘ 3,475 3,019 
Minneapolis .......... 2,117 1,121 430 626 302 4,226 542 275 4,673 3,020 
New Orleans ........-- 962 -304 980 34 37 49 ss $% ie: eo 
New York ........--- 7 66 462 16 26 31 1 1 rr. - 
Omaha ......--eeeees 1,513 1,324. 1,618 1,766 97 676 29 28 141 114 
POGTIG. 00 cc vcccccevexse — oa 36 34 os ee 40 = 
Philadelphia ......... 26 865 1,667 158 és 193 69 182 oe 
Sioux City ....-cceees 1 1 73 428 7 125 77 2 
St. Joseph .........-- 970 758 880 368 326 699 a 26 32 
Bt. Lowis ....cccseeee 861 505 3,013 1,214 156 899 3 12 9 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) 


will be accepted for 2!4c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 


v 
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Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


v 





HELP WANTED 


v 


MILLWRIGHT WANTED — MACHINERY 
installation and other new work. Phone, 
wire or write J. W. Moore, Superinten- 
dent, Slater Mill & Elevator Co., Slater, 
Mo. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY FOR 80-BBL 
Wolf flour mill, including 75 hp semi- 
diesel engine; all in good condition, and 
price right. E. J. Dalby, 42 Luverne Ave., 
Minneapolis 9, Minn. 

















WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 125-BBL 
soft wheat mill in east central Indiana. 
Give references, experience and age. Ad- 
dress 8575, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR 125- 
bbl soft wheat mill in east central In- 
diana. Give references, experience and 
age. Address 8576, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—CHEMIST FOR SMALL MILL. 
Some experience and adequate education 
necessary. Write 8651, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn., giving age, 
experience, health, qualifications, salary 
expected. 

LARGE MILL HAVING COMPLETE LINE 
spring, Kansas and soft wheat bakery 
flours wants salesman North and South 
Carolina; also portion Virginia. Address 
8609, The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


WANTED — MILLWRIGHT. SOBER, IN- 
dustrious, capable of handling all main- 
tenance for 1,200-sack flour mill located 
in Texas. Finest residential college town. 
Address 8594, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 








WANTED — ACCOUNTANT: GRAIN EX- 
perience preferred by well established and 
expanding milling company; permanent 
position, an excellent opportunity for 
young man to get started with a stable 
industry. Give full details and salary re- 
quired in application. Address 8626, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER WANTED 
—Old-established 3,000-sack Southwestern 
milling company has opening for an assist- 
ant sales manager. He should be some- 
where in his early 30's with some flour 
sales experience preferably in the field 
and in family trade. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity offering a suitable 
salary to start with and unusual chance 
for rapid advaneement. Location in good 
town of several thousand population with 





pleasant living conditions and excellent 
schools. Applications strictly confidential. 
Address 8648, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 
WANTED-SALESMEN 
We will employ several active, 


aggressive salesmen to cover new ter- 
ritories, selling TOWN CRIER 
Flour to jobbers, wholesale grocers 
and bakers—salary and expense, 
plus commission. Real producers 
can earn substantial income. Full 
details about youurself, your sales 
record and accomplishments neces- 
sary in first letter. All replies con- 
fidential. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR 
MILLING CO. 
2010 Taney Avenue 
North Kansas City 16, Missouri 














/ FLOUR > 


Clear, Second Clear and 
Second Clear Durum 








EDWIN RUS 
~\ 110 William St. N.Y. @. 


foe 3-11 rt » 


FOR SALE — ONE CAST IRON SPLIT 
pulley—11’-2%"x50"x8%"; two Cast Iron 
pulleys—11'-2%"x25"x8%"; one cast iron 
solid pulley 44”x50”x7-3/16"; one cast iron 
split hub pulley—44”x50"x7%"; at $90 per 
ton, f.o.b. trucks, Minneapolis. Schu- 
chard Bros., 1901 2nd St. N., Minneapolis 
11, Minn. 


FOR SALE—TWO LOUISVILLE ROTARY 
Steam Tube Driers, 6’x50’ each having 27- 
4%” and 27-3” tubes with manifold heads, 
screw feed, and one brand new Dust Col- 
lector 7'x6’, each driven by roller chain 
drive through Foote Bros. Reduction Gear 
Unit. Also four Devine 5’x33’ Rotary 
Vacuum Driers. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 14-16 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv 


SECOND MILLER’S POSITION WANTED 
by veteran with several years experience 
in both hard and soft wheat mills. Ad- 
dress 8634, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

POSITION AS HEAD MILLER OR ASSIST- 
ant superintendent wanted by veteran, 
college trained, 10 years experience in 
various positions. Address 8635, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED — POSITION AS MILLING SU- 
perintendent by capable man—18 years’ 
experience. Can give good references and 
satisfactory reason for wanting to make 
change. Age 37, married, small family. 
Address 8644, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 























POSITION WANTED — YOUNG MAN, 
some experience in practical milling, col- 
lege graduate, five years army service, de- 
sires position with milling or grain firm. 
Willing to start in any capacity. Address 
8640, The Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
St., New York 4, N. Y 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 




















UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
Give details, serial 
Address 
Minne- 


WANTED — CAN 
derson Oil Expellers. 
numbers, motor size and price. 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, 
apolis 2, Minn. 


‘“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 


Reserve’ ’and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 




















‘unsteady 


MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: There is little activity be- 
cause buyers mostly want immediate or 
prompt shipment, and mills generally are 
oversold for that delivery. Inquiry picked 
up a little during the week, with more in- 
terest being shown in future shipment. 
There was enough buying to advance prices 
$1.50@2 from recent lows. Mills are now 
asking spot prices for May shipment, and 
have narrowed the discount for June-July 
to about $6. The heavier grades are scarce, 
with red dog hard to find for nearby ship- 
ment. Locally, prices remain higher than 
the Chicago basis. Bran $48@48.50, stand- 
ard middlings $50@51, flour middlings $53@ 
55, red dog $56@58. 


Kansas City: Millfeeds reached a cur- 
rent high over the past week-end at Kan- 
sas City upon an increase in demand for 
small lots and mixed cars and a lack of 
sufficient offerings. The market was at the 
same high point at the time of this report, 
but there were indications of an easing de- 
mand due to a let up in mixer interest be- 
cause of the higher prices. An added ten- 
dency which was causing a weaker un- 
dertone was the greater accumulation of 
offerings over the week-end. During the re- 
cent rise in the market a spread of $6 de- 
veloped between bran and shorts. Quota- 
tions: bran $46@46.50, shorts $52@52.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $2.50@4 
higher than the previous week. Quota- 
tions straight cars: bran $47.50@48.50, $50@ 
51, shorts $52.50@53.50. Mixed or pool cars 
5c additional. 

Buffalo: A reduced output of millfeed is 
bringing the supply more in line with the 
demand. Prices are holding fairly well for 
near-by shipments to just a shade higher 
than a week ago. Prices for bran and stand- 
ard midds were down $1@1.50 ton, with 
other items unchanged. Quotations: f.o.b. 
Buffalo, jutes, bran $51@51.50, standard 
middlings $52@52.50; flour middlings $56@ 
56.50, red dog $58@58.50. 

Fort . Worth: Quotations, carlots, bran 
$50@51, gray shorts $54@55, burlaps, de- 
livered TCP, or about $2 higher on both 
bran and shorts than a week ago. Demand 
is sufficient to keep production well cleaned- 
up. 

Wichita: Demand for bran has slowed 
down, but prices are steady. Demand for 
shorts is heavy, and prices show a slight 


increase. Supplies are sufficient. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, bran $45, shorts 
$49.50. 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 


with prices higher. Supply of bran inad- 
equate but shorts very scarce. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $44.50@45.50, gray 
shorts $49@50. 


Hutchinson: In spite of a rising market, 
a good, active demand prevailed for all 
classes of millfeeds. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis: bran $46, mill run $48.50, gray 


shorts $51. 
Denver: Millfeed demand in this area 
is good. Supply is sufficient to fill require- 


ments. Quotations: bran $48, shorts $50. 

St. Louis: A fair demand appeared for 
both bran and gray shorts resulting in a 
sharp price advance. However, when this 
demand was satisfied, the market returned 
to a very slow affair. Demand for de- 
ferred months is very indifferent. Cash 
bran $47.50@48, gray shorts $52.50@53. 

Cleveland: The market last week was up 
and down. The first part of the week there 
was a decline of approximately $1.50 ton. 
However, after the middle of the week, 
feed was stronger and the prices recovered. 
Quotations: bran $52.50, standard middlings 
$54.50, flour middlings $59 ton. 

Toledo: Millifeed has been up and down 
in sales and prices. Quotations: $51@53 
for middlings and $50@52 for bran ac- 
cording to shipment, in sacks, f.o.b. mill. 

Philadelphia: Demand for millfeeds is at 
a minimum in this market with only hand- 
to-mouth buying by some consumers pre- 
venting a complete standstill of operations. 
Meanwhile, there is plenty of feed avail- 
able, confirming reports that mill output 
continues at rather high levels. The ex- 
cess of supply has been instrumental in 
another downward revision of prices. Bran 
fs off $1 at $55@56, red dog dipped $2 to 
$61@63 and standard middlings are un- 
changed at $58@59. Consumption has been 
somewhat retarded by wider pasture feed- 
ing, but there are some reports that chick 
producers are considering higher output 
than planned earlier bécause of the ex- 
tended dip in feed quotations. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds is still 
light but more interest is shown in quota- 


tions. Offerings are fair. Quotations, 
sacked, delivered Pittsburgh: bran $54.50 
@55; standard middlings $57.50@58, flour 


middlings $59.50@60.50, red dog $61@61.50. 

Boston: Millifeeds are irregular in the 
Boston market. Spring bran and middlings 
were weak in the middle of the week but 
recovered the loss to close unchanged at 
$57@59, respectively. Sales reported dur- 
ing the week were generally of a distress 
nature or for fill-in purposes. The trade 
is considerably concerned with the -an- 
nounced drop in volume of new chick or- 
ders which is bound to have a substantial 
effect in the feed demand. The availability 
of pasturage has also cut heavily into the 
demand for livestock requirements. 

Quotations: spring bran $57, middlings 
$59, red dog $65 


Atlanta: Demand is fair, with the trend 
and supply ample; wheat bran 
$54@54.60, gray shorts $58.50@59.10; both 


bran and shorts sold for lower prices dur- 
ing the week but showed a stronger ten- 
dency at the close. 
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Duluth: Demand is good, the treng is 
higher and supplies are adequate. Quota- 
tions: pure bran $48.50, standard middlings 
$49.50, flour middlings. $54, red dog $59, 
Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1 dur. 
ing the past week with supply and demand 
about equal and offerings being readily agp. 
‘sorbed. Plants are working to capacity sey. 
en days a week, with bookings into June 
Quotations: red bran and millrun $49, miq. 
dlings $53, carload lots, f.o.b., Ogden. Den- 
ver prices $54@58. California prices $54.5 
middlings $58.50, carlots, f.o.b., San Irancis. 
co. Los Angeles: $54.75, middlings $58.75, 


Toronto-Montreal: Offerings of millfeeg 
are not sufficient to meet the demand 
which is extremely heavy due to the 


scarcity of other feeds. The domestic trade 
is receiving practically all the production 


of millfeed. Quotations: ceilings, bran 
$30.25 ton, shorts $31.25, midds. $34.95 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 


straight cars, Montreal basis. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand is excellent 
perhaps partly seasonal due to the fact that 
poultry flocks are a month earlier than 
usual. Demand for shorts from hog feeders 
is very substantial, shorts being used jn 
place of the higher priced oats, barley 
and wheat. Stocks in dealers hands are 
ample for current needs. Prices are un- 
changed on a cash car basis; bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, middlings $33.80. 

Portland: Millrun $50, middlings $55 ton. 


New Orleans: With the increase in mill- 


feed prices, the light demand for wheat 
bran has dwindled to practically nothing, 
Feed mixers are purchasing only for im- 
mediate requirements. However, _ there 


is still an active demand for gray shorts 
from country dealers either in straight or 


mixed cars for April shipment. interest 
in contracts for deferred shipments is to- 
tally lacking. Offers from millers and job- 
bers are unusually light, and even these few 


offers are not readily absorbed at current 
prices. Wheat bran $53, gray shorts $58. 


Winnipeg: There has been no let-up in 


the demand. for millfeeds for many months, 
and supplies despite heavy production, 
fall short of requirements. Virtuzlly all 
of the output from western mills is mov- 
ing to eastern Canada. Quotations: Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan bran $29.25, shorts 
$30.25; Alberta bran $26.75, shorts $27.75; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 


houses $3 extra. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


PHILIPPINES SHIPMENTS 
REQUIRE CERTIFICATION 


Washington, D. C_—Beginning April 
22, consular certification of commer- 
cial invoices covering shipments to 
the Philippines will be resumed on 
all shipments valued in excess of $100, 
the United States Department of 
Commerce announced. 

Consular invoices should not be 
confused with certificates of origin, 
which must accompany = assign- 
ments to the Philippines by freight 
or mail valued at more than $10, it 
was explained. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


TO OPEN SEASON 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The  Associ- 
ated Bakers of Minneapolis and local 
allied tradesmen will open their golf 
season at Westwood Hills course 
here April 30. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ee FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





— 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 














Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CasLe Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 97th YEAR 


— 





i 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
——em 
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AT KANSAS COLLEGE: 


Younger Generation of Milling 
Families Trains for Leadership 


Manhattan, Kansas.—An important 
role in training the younger genera- 
tion of milling families for the re- 
sponsibilities of industry leadership 
in the years ahead is being played by 
the milling school at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. Evidence of this 
fact is found in the results of a sur- 
vey conducted recently at the college 
which shows that about 25 students 
now enrolled in the milling depart- 
ment at Manhattarr® are sons of men 
in the milling industry or are closely 
related to such individuals. 


From Over Nation 


The following Kansas State milling 
students are sons or relatives of flour 
mill sales or administrative officials: 

Wallace H. Champeny, son of Har- 
ry J. Champeny, owner of the Ox- 
ford (Kansas) Milling Co; John E. 
Gronert, son of E. F. Gronert, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Tri-State Mill- 
ing Co., Rapid City, S. D; Blair H. 
Hackney, son of E. B. Hackney, pres- 
ident of the Blair Milling Co., Atchi- 
son, Kansas; Fred L. Merrill, son of 
Elmo F. Merrill, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., _ Kansas City, Mo; Douglas 
M. Stock, son of Harold F. Stock, 
president of F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Hillsdale, Mich; Robert P. McFadden, 
nephew of A. V. Imbs, president of the 
Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo., and 
Hal Ross, nephew of Murray Ross 
and Paul Ross, officials of American 
Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas, Ross 
Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas, White- 
water (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. and 
the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas. 

Operative Field 

Relatives of men in the operative 
field of the milling industry who are 
students include: William F. Hanser, 
son of C. F. Hanser, superintendent 
of a National Oats Co. plant; George 
R, Hunt, nephew of George A. Hunt, 
superintendent of the General Mills, 
Inc., plant at Wichita, Kansas; John 
T. Miller, Jr., son of John T. Miller, 
millwright in the Harvest Queen Mill 
& Elevator Co., Plainview, Texas; 
John Money, son of Clarence Money, 
chief engineer, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill; Donald W. Pitts, son of P. 
R, Pitts, chief chemist of the Evans 
Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind; Don H. 
Vandagriff, nephew of W. D. Lucius, 
elevator superintendent of Burrus 
Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas; J. D. Veal, brother of W. P. 
Stephen, miller in the Harvest Queen 
Mill & Elevator Co., and Frank W. 
Wichser, son of W. R. Wichser, super- 
intendent of Schultz, Baujan & Co., 
Inc., Beardstown, Il. 


Manufacturers Represented 
_ Completing the list are the follow- 
Ing students: R. L. Dunlap,- brother 
of H. Harold Dunlap, Joseph E. Sea- 
gram & Sons, Inc., Louisville, traffic 
Manager; Homer R. Elling, who has 
two brothers who are milling chem- 
ists, one at International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and the other at 
the National Biscuit Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; Ben Grogg, who has two broth- 
ets with the Quaker Oats Co; J. B. 
Morgenson, cousin of Tibor Rosza, 
ing engineer for Valier & Spies 
ing Company, St. Louis, Mo; 
ce O. Pence, Jr., son of R. O. 
» associate professor in the de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College; William H. Richards, 


son of James C. Richards, salesman 
for Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, and Harold L. Shields, 
nephew of Harold M. Soars, Sr., 
president of Sprout-Waldron & Co., 
Muncie, Pa. 
Although the college has been 
forced to limit out-of-state attend- 
ance, the survey shows that milling 


(CONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MI 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


families from. all parts of the coun- 


try are represented in the enrollment. 
Even though the cramped facilities of 
the milling department restrict the 
enrollment, careful screening of appli- 
cants has made it possible for quali- 
fied students from any section of the 
country to attend. 

Already the process of selecting en- 
rollees for the 1947 fall semester is 
under way. Having in mind the re- 
cent case of a certain out-of-state 
mill executive’s son who was refused 
entrance through normal channels of 
application, Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, 
head of the department of milling 
industry, urges that milling families 





YT 


contact him directly before sending 
a member’s application to the col- 


lege registrar. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








INDIANA LAW PERMITS 


SMALL FLOUR PACKAGES 


Indianapolis, Ind.—A bill passed by 
the Indiana legislature and signed 
into law by the governor permits the 
packaging and sale of flour in con- 
tainers of any kind and weight, pro- 
vided the container and flour weighs 
The bill, in effect, is 
an amendment or modification of the 
uniform decimal weights container 


3 Ibs or less. 


act. 


LLS C0) 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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FMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


' EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘““MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 
Crescent 


Castle 


Nelson 





Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 














CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 








“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 




















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL . 


CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


Courtesy C.N.R. 
MONCTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 


PURITY * THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM «+ STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


The first Europeans to dwell in the 
locality of Moncton were French. In 
1763 German emigrants built the first 
dwelling. From a busy shipbuilding 
centre in its early days, today Moncton’s 
prosperity depends mainly on its railway 
activities and the fact that it is an im- 
portant distributing centre. It is the 
regional headquarters for the Atlantic 
region of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. Air service by T.C.A. offers rapid 
communication with Magdalen Islands, 
Prince Edward Island, Saint John, 
Montreal and Newfoundland. 


Moncton attracts many visitors with 
its wealth of historical background, and 
a natural phenomenon, The “Bore’’, a 
tidal wave often reaching a height of five 
feet, which comes up the Petitcodiac 
River twice in every twenty-four hours. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY »* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


eS 











Sa<—="==" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Soo >’ 
- JUTE 


| we BAGSeoron |, 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
y 4 
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The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited } A 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 
e e ® 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
Cable Address Oa ALL 
“HASTINGS” win ye cone CABLE CODES 
Montreal ete) USED 
‘ae 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 














Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


ee 
een 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD : \ CONVENTION | Export Flour 
CALENDAR | INSURANCE 








\ May 1-3. — American Feed Manu- ** All Risks’’ 
\ facturers Association, Inc., annual 
\ convention at Drake Hotel, Chicago, Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Ill; secretary, Ralph M. Field, 53 W. Export and Domestic 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Ocean and Lake Insurance 
May 5. — American Corn Millers and Transportation 
Federation, annual meeting at the Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Continental Hotel, Chicago, Ill; -sec- Export Flour Handling 
retary, Harry Hunter, 105 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. Western Assurance 
May 5-7. — Millers National Fed- 
eration, 45th annual convention at Company n 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 111; i 
vice president and secretary, Her- 
man Steen, 309 W. Jackson Biva. | /. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 
Chicago 6, Ill. scoagg ; 
———— May 5-7.—Nebraska Bakers Asso- Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 








Z ciation, annual convention at the Fon- 
=—=— tennelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb; secre- 
tary, T. F. Naughtin, Jr., T. F. 
Naughtin Co., Omaha.. 


May 12. — Panhandle Grain and 

Feed Dealers Association, convention 
CANADIAN at the Herring Hotel, Amarillo, Tex- 
as; secretary, H. C. Adams, Amarillo, Grain Shipp ers 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR se vtexas. 
Domestic and Export 


ROLLED OATS COATSWORTH & COOPER TORONTO ELEVATORS 
























. Toronto Canada 
Grain and 
OATMEAL F ee ds 
MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
Exporters FLOUR MILLERS 

Uable Address: Established 

TORONTO, CANADA —— ™~ 
Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 














- GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty.,Ltd. | | OMm eG ta 
obin Hood Flour Sierras ee, 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA deste crn 


ae | i | | 4 Li If it e re | CaBLE ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” SypNry BES ks simcbob hn victor’ bathe 3 -— 2 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER: CALGARY - Oleh) = JAW - SASKAT >N 














ae W. S. KIMPTON & SONS CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE* MONTREAL » MONCTON gp Sabvenede ta Miaiacbe. 


e 
EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES: MONTREAL ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER Flour Millers Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 
wi . Manitob 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne SS 


























Since we 3 
James lichardsom & bons 


sin Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


SPILLERS LIMITED 

















WINNIPEG + CANADA Millers of the 
ens sane HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 
GREAT Bee PROVENDER == BALANCED 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” RATIONS 

















Cable Address: “"Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 7 + LA 
Domestic and Export Head Office: Cables: 
Flour, Feed and Grain 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA an en _— Cable 
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Wanner and Importers 


LOUR ROYAL HOUSEHo, » 


iar OUS . 


SS oats: WHEAT=He 
petite 2h VATA-B (22) CE 
EN pONIK WHEAT GERM 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. ak COnVE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” MONTREAL - CANADA 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 


INTREAL ALL CODES USEL 
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COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | FARQUHAR BROTHERS | LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR MERCHANTS HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
} AMSTERDAM—C., 
17. Uorn Exchange Chambers 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON, E. CG. 3 | ©, 1. F, business much preferred. 
| Gektb dlvene: “Glencairn,” Glas | Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Cabie Address. “Coventry.” London po: * z _— Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: “Matluch” 
Cable Address: ‘“Dorrzacu,’’ London | GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. ss 
ORF. PEACH & CO. Ltd. | McCONNELL & REID, LTD. FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 camulery. 
MARD ’ my t FLOUR IMPORTERS AMSTERDAM “Who's 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam The mo 
52, Mark Lane, Cable AAdress: “Manvan.” @) Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private struck a | 
LONDON, B. G.8 | _ oe ; naira Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York but he set 
—— old age—. 
“Can y 
Established 1870 ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. STOLP & CO., LTD. his compa 
STANNARD COLLINS & CO. (GLASGOW) LTD. FLOUR IMPORTERS Anothe: 
manta OF FLOUR CBRBALS "OBREALS, OAT en op cag pasceaick hee ROLLED OATS ‘I don't 
- J FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, WHEAT AND RYE F RS, S&S. called ‘Mi 
Cae aoa rare GRAIN ¢ Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
: Foam Street LONDON, E. C. 3 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘Famed,’ London Cable Address: ‘‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow Cable Address: ‘Cleo.’ A!! Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank Profess« 
—= Why did ; 
C. E. FEAST & CO. ROBERT CARSON & CO. | all your 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) LID. = FELIX COHEN ; 
F UR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 en 
a FLOUR IMPORTERS deat 
Subscription Room ee ee 81A ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND in Hront 0 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW (Postbox ) 
Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. Cable Address: ‘FgLIxcOoHEN”’ Reference: De Twentsche Rank 
Oable Address: “‘DiPLoma,’’ Glasgow Casey: 
“ Cabl 7 idress: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London ie Saturday 
rn a _ WILLIAM MORRISON & SON TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS it I can | 
SIDNEY SMITH LID. (Successor M. J. Vos) O’Brien 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) HAARLEM, HOLLAND had a goo 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 FLOUR IMPORTERS (Established 1908) aon. 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND Baltic Chambers GLASGOW IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS ficer tellir 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 50 Wellington Street Samples and Offers Solicited day nen 
Codes: Riverside, A B 0 5th Ed., also Bentley Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘Tarvo,” Haarlem 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes pes baie cite ee eee So Be: 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. | wATSON & PHILIP, LTD JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd.| VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT Motoris 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS : : Cate eres | Vernet) farmer’s 1 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT Importers of on 
. and FLOUR 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 IREUSTERS FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. you: 
Oorys’ Buildings 41 Constitution St., LEITH Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND Farmer 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E.C.3 Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE BELFAST, IRELAND Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 dollars ar 
9 promeaies Sieeet s Bk aaa 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN Oadite Atdeees: “Asaie.? Belfaat Ref.: shaneee Went or gga so fond of 
68 titut: co) .* ” ‘ d : ‘ naran rus 0., ew Yor 
81 Hope Streets.) GLASGOW Cite: ae.” See 2 he learns 
dollars,” 
Established 1885 N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'’S 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS _D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. BULSING & HESLENFELD rant hinipheir ah 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW FLOUR IMPORTERS P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM Crook: 
: IMPORTERS OF , BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF with me, © 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS | Natale Castanienes Tea FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS many dep 
OFFICES ALSO AT Manufacturers and Exporters References: Judge: 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL LEITH Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam edly neve edes meen hg ng C - 
DUBLIN, BELFAST DUBLIN BELFAST | Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam tees “ . 
| 
CRAWFORD & LAW __ FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. | N.Y. Agentuur & Commissichandel| _ LOKEN & CO. A/S _ 
| . Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY An old 
FLOUR IMPORTERS . IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, | v/h P C VIS & CO Weshine Weed, Finland policem 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 | LINSEED anp i a PRODUCTS, ; pePuakaty AM Denmark and ‘Sweden P desthaaiic, 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers i : Reference: 4 101 
LONDON, E. C. 3 | 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. FLOUR IMPORTERS Chase National Bank of the City 12 bus. | 
of New York, N. Y. man founc 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow | Oable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & | 
Princes St., London Place. 
——" Bh yet?” hae 
—_ ‘It’s al 
cheerful o 
SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR eth 
A. DE SWAAN WHoLe WHeEatT Fiocr |§ .... 
ever flirt? 
for EXPortT a 
our for Export aid 
FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD * 
. . ie ; 
80 WALL ST. NEW YORK CITY 5 inden téhtia vetoes a grandpa.” 
ress Vabdie H ‘ 
HANOVER 2-2636 s to , KANSAS CITY, MO 
OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. Art St 
aa Model I’ve 
: ——" Model: 
‘ you had?” 
Francis M. Franco H. J. GREENBANK Flour Specialists 4.2"! | | THE.FRANK R. PRINA | Bais 
° p Flour N tuc 
& COMPANY M.S.B dC CORPORATIO orange, a: 
FLOUR FLOUR + Rees NAB Domestic FLOUR export 
Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. LIVE WIRES—OONNECT! 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 80 BROAD sT. NEW YORK 500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK eer 
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Two travelers in Ireland, return- 
ing home late one night, lost their 
way. Said one, “We must be in a 
cemetery. Here’s a gravestone.” 

“Who's is it?” asked the other. 

The more sober of the two, having 
struck a match, said, “I don’t know, 
put he seems to have lived to a ripe 
old age—175.” 

“Can you read the name?” asked 
his companion. 

Another match having been lit— 
“t don’t know him. Some fellow 
called ‘Miles from Dublin.’ ” 


¢¢¢ 


Professor: “And another thing! 
Why did you put quotation marks on 
all your answers in the examina- 
tion?” 

Student: “I was quoting the man 
in front of me.” 


¢¢¢ 


Casey: “It’s an elegant time I had 
Saturday night, but the devil a bit of 
it I can remember after midnight.” 

O’Brien: “How do you know. you 
had a good time, then?” 

Casey: “Sure, and I heard the of- 
ficer telling the judge about it Mon- 
day morning.” 


¢$?¢ ¢ 
Motorist (after running over a 









farmer’s hen): “How much do I owe 
you?” 
Farmer: “Well, she’s worth two 


dollars and I have a_rooster that’s 
80 fond of her he’ll die of shock when 
he learns about her, so give me four 


dollars,” 
¢¢¢ 
Crook: “I‘hope you will be lenient 
with me, Your Honor, I have a good 
many dependent on me for support.” 


Judge: “Children?” 
Crook: “No, Your Honor—detec- 
tives,” 

e$¢¢ 


An old woman who had asked a 
Policeman the best way to get to her 
destination was advised to get the 
412 bus. Later in the day the police- 
man found her standing in the same 
Place, 

“Why, haven’t you got your bus 
yet?” he asked. 

‘It's all right, officer,” said the 

old soul. “This is the four 
hundredth, so it’s only 12 busses from 


how,” 

¢?¢ ¢ 
Modern gal: “Grandma, did you 
ever flirt?” . 
me “Yes, dear, I’m afraid 


Gal: “And were you punished?” 
ma: “Well, I married your 


ee? 
Art Student: “You're the first 
model I’ve ever kissed.” 


vil : , Really? How many have 


Art Student: “Four,—an apple, an 
orange, a vase of flowers and you.” 
¢$?¢?F 


Ever hear about the man who mar- 
& Scotch wife because he knew 






DAK. 


she’d never give him a piece of her 
mind? 


¢$¢ ¢ 
“Look here, waiter, is this peach 
or apple pie?” 
“Can’t you tell from the taste?” 
“No, I can’t.” 
“Well, then, what difference does 


it make?” 
eo? @ 


A football player. was instructing a 
group of eager young fellows in the 
art of the game. 

“Mind,” he said, “if you can’t kick 
the ball, kick one of the players on 


ee 


N. 
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the other team. Let’s get busy. 
Where’s the ball?” 

“Never mind the ball; let’s get go- 
ing with the game!” cried an en- 
thusiastic young pupil. 


¢?¢ ¢ 


“Congratulate me, Freddy. Last 
night your sister promised to marry 
me.” 

“Yeah, well she promised mother 
that a long time ago.” 


For several successive weekends a 


soldier was granted leave to go home 
because his wife was “expecting.” 





KANS. 


Central loc 


\ 


Each year, millions of wild ducks wing down the Mississippi Fly- 
way, converging into the Beardstown area . . . just as the country’s 
finest wheats follow a natural\marketing path to Beardstown from 
major producing areas in Montana, the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Illinois. He 


Because of our strategic central location, our buyers are able to 
select the best wheats from the entire area. Before milling, wheat 
is sampled, test-milled, and baked in our experimentaf laboratories. 
These rigid inspections insure excellence of baking performance — 


your safeguard for top baking results. 


47 


The next weekend he asked for a 
leave again and gave the same rea- 
son. 

Glancing over the records, the of- 
ficer in charge asked, “And what is 
your wife expecting?” 

“She’s expecting me home, sir,” 
was the prompt reply. 


¢¢¢ 


Father: “Son, be good-while I’m 
out.” : 
Son: “T’ll be good for a nickel.” 


Father (reprovingly): ‘Son, . you 


will never be a real son of mine un- 
til you are good for nothing.” 
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"This is station 
L-1-V-E-R” 


“Listen, fellows and girls...want 
something to give you extra good pep 
and help you run like the wind? Tell 
your mother to get LIVER. It’s got 
magic things called VITAMINS in it 
that help give you sharp eyesight, 
steady nerves and good red blood. 
And now for the adventures of Trigger 
Kane...” 

In the fourth grade classroom of 
a small Midwestern school, thirty- 
odd eager ‘“‘announcers” step up 
to the microphone and read such 
scripts over a good loud loud- 
speaker. Their self-assurance is 


wonderful; their grasp of script- 
writing style is remarkable... but 
more important, the ‘“‘commer- 
cials’” they write are convincing 
plugs for common foods. 

This lively teaching method is 
one of many developed in a group 
of test schools which have been 
doing experimental work in nutri- 
tion for more than a year. ‘“The 
Radio Session works beautifully,” 
says the teacher in this grade. 
“It combines work in composition 
with effective lessons in nutrition 
—all in one recitation period.” 

The need for nutrition teaching 
isimperative .. . fora study made 
last year indicated that children’s 
diets generally are far from perfect. 





But will such teaching “‘stick’’? 
Here is pertinent evidence. The 
1945 study in one group of nine 
test schools showed that only 60.3% 
of all students were getting recom- 
mended amounts of Group Five foods 
(meat, poultry, fish, etc.). The 1946 
spot recheck, after special nutrition 
emphasis, showed this figure raised 
to 89.6%. And the work goes on. 
For information about this pro- 
gram—facts, ideas, plans and 
materials adaptable to any cur- 
riculum—please write: 


General Mills. Inc. 
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Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals ¢ Vitamin Products 
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EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 














GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


One of a seri 
In educational, 
Magazines 
General Mill 
helps to esta 
in their pro 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
...natural whole-grain or 
enriched or restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers shoxld be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


es of ads appearing 
medical and health 


Which reports on the 
s nutrition Program and 
blish grain Product foods 
Per place in the diet. 














